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THE COVER 


THIS IS THE BUILDING occupied by the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 
displays at the State Fair Park, West Allis. Here, during the three- 
week centennial observance, the crowds streamed through the aisles, along 
which were exhibited the treasures of the Society's Museum. It was a 
pleasant way to review the history of the State, and many of the visitors 
found it an absorbing and richly rewarding pastime. Additional informa- 
tion on the Centennial Exposition will be found in “Chats with the Editor.” 
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Chats with the Editor 


HE THIRD AND FINAL state-wide observance of the centen- 
Ts of statehood, the Centennial Exposition at Milwaukee, 

was a fitting climax to a year which unquestionably has made 
most of our fellow Badgers more aware than previously of the 
significance and interest of history. Held in place of the usual 
The state fair, the Exposition took place in a thoroughly 
renovated fair grounds. Modern fronts on the build- 
ings gave Golden Avenue, dominated by a somewhat 
grotesque “ Miss Forward,” a very new look indeed. 
Yet they were but a mild foretaste of the change which had taken 
place inside the buildings themselves. Cattle shows, farm machin- 
ery, and all concessions had been cleared from the main street, 
which this year was filled with educational exhibits: the Women’s 
Building with its marvelous period rooms from wigwam to modern 
living room; the Conservation exhibit with its growing seedlings, 
trees, live animals, and fish; the Industries Building with many 
fine historical exhibits; the Youth Building with old implements, 
rustic effects, and Jorns murals; the History Building with its 
panorama of Wisconsin’s growth and its splendid mural by William 
A. McCloy. Noteworthy, too, were the historical displays in the 
Dairy Building, the Land O’Honey Building, the Agriculture Build- 
ing, and the Transportation Building; the old automobiles dis- 
, played by Nash; the photostatic copies of Freedom Train documents 
displayed by Marshall and Ilsley in the middle of the Commerce 
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Building; the art exhibits and the Education Building. The 
evening grandstand shows were built around Wisconsin themes, 
and featured Wisconsin artists. The Little Theater ran the new 
Gard-Reich play River Boat with its scenes laid in the Fox River 
Valley. Each lamppost bore plaques featuring four of the hundred 
most noted Wisconsinites, selected by a committee headed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It was a most unusual expo- 
sition which reflected the devotion to its job of the State Cen- 
tennial Committee, its sub-committees, and the State Fair manage- 
ment. It was a birthday party of which Wisconsin could well 
be proud. 

Our own History Building, shown on the cover of this issue, was 
a center of attraction for 652,511 people. Its colorful exhibits, 
largely financed with the assistance of the State Centennial Com- 
mittee, and created and erected by our staff, outlined the develop- 
ment of Wisconsin from the days when Nicolet first set foot on 
our soil to the present time. The theme was set by the wall panels 
prepared by Floyd LaFayette of the museum staff, supple- 
mented by cases of artifacts, slide projectors, and large individual 
items. We were indebted to the Milwaukee County Historical So- 
ciety for the display of the 1850 Milwaukee Fire Department’s 
hand pumper and for a case of old implements. The McCloy 
mural, described elsewhere in this issue, was a logical center of 
attraction for both young and old. The Davidson bust of La 
Follette, on its first public display in Milwaukee, was a major 
magnet. Our exhibit was rated universally among the top three 
at the Exposition. 

In addition to our own displays at the History Building and at 
the Indian Portrait Building, we had materials on exhibition in 
five other buildings. From the Exposition, as a result of two years’ 
planning with the various centennial sub-committees, we received 
fine collections from the Women’s Building, the Honey Building, 
the Industries Building, the Transportation Building, and the Con- 
servation exhibit. Particularly rich are the donations from the 
Women’s Committee, from which an estimated 80 percent of the 
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costumes and a good sampling of the furniture have been turned 
over to our Museum. 

Thus the centennial year approaches its close. It has been a 
lively year for everyone interested in the State’s history. It has 
created new interest in and new appreciation of the subject on 
the part of many of our fellow citizens. The stress laid from the 
outset by the State Centennial Committee on local participation 
and local observances has paid rich dividends. The Centennial has 
been a historic occasion, fittingly observed. Again this ancient 
Society, founded in 1846, proudly salutes its younger brother. 


AS A FITTING recognition of the historical activity precipitated by 
the Centennial, and of the fine work done both by the State 
Centennial Committee and its myriad co-workers all over the State, 

the Society, on the unanimous recommendation of its 
1948 Awards Committee, conferred the following citation on 
Dr. Ora R. Rice, State Centennial Committee Chairman: 


GREETINGS to the Honorable Ora R. Rice, Chairman of the 
State Centennial Committee of Wisconsin, and through him to 
his immediate associates and the chairmen and members of the 
specialized Centennial Committees, from the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, chief conservator of the enduring 
memory of the people of our commonwealth; greetings and 
assurance of the Society’s appreciation of the labors of the entire 
Centennial organization, which have made the observance of the 
Centenary of Wisconsin’s Statehood an impressive and significant 
historical event. 


Awards 


The three-paneled mural of Wisconsin’s history painted for the 
Society and the Centennial by William Ashby McCloy led to a 
citation of the artist, accompanied by a life membership in the 
Society whose building his work will long grace. Presented by 
President Richardson, the citation read: 

GREETINGS to William Ashby McCloy from the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, whose Board of Curators 
has unanimously elected him to life membership in the Society 
in recognition of his major contribution of the three Wisconsin 
murals which now grace the Centennial Exposition and which 


will delight and instruct future generations in the history and 
lore of our State. 
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FRIENDS AND MEMBERS who have long deplored the paucity of 
competent studies in the field of Wisconsin economic history 
will welcome the generous decision of David Clark Everest of 
The David Clark Wausau, a member of the Society for thirty- 
i cssaeh ital seven years and a recent addition to our board, 

to make available to the Society an annual 
award of $1,000 for the best book-length work in this rich but 
largely neglected field. So liberal a prize will undoubtedly attract 
wide attention in academic circles and among writers of established 
reputation to the story of Wisconsin’s economic development. It 
is certain, in the ten years in which it is to be available, to go far 
toward filling some of the major gaps in this field. It is one of 
the peculiar phenomena of Wisconsin historiography that more 
attention has not been paid by doctoral candidates and others to 
the many choice topics in this unexploited field. Mr. Everest has 
taken a most welcome step to end the impasse. 


THE 1948 ANNUAL MEETING at Cardinal Stritch College and St. 
Francis Major Seminary was featured by the hospitality of our 
hosts who left nothing undone to meet our creature comforts, by 
1948 the wonderful weather, the presence of our colleagues 
of the Badger State Folklore Society and the Wis- 
consin Genealogical Society, and the increasingly 
friendly atmosphere which has seemed to your director to charac- 
terize in greater degree each of the three annual meetings he has 
now attended. “The more we get together, the happier we'll be” 
seems to be as characteristic of our Society as of those by whom 
this song has previously been raised. The calibre of most of the 
papers, the visit to the Falk House museum and the House of 
1848, and the evenings’ entertainment furnished by the Milwaukee 
Department of Municipal Recreation under Miss Dorothy Enderis 
contributed greatly to what must be recorded as one of our most 
successful meetings. 


Convention 


IN A STATE in which persons of Scandinavian origin or descent 
have played so large a role and in which one of the foremost liv- 
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ing protagonists of the pre-Columbian Scandinavian exploration 
Leif of the New World has been a lifelong resident, the 

annual proclamation of Leif Ericsson Day must be of 
more than ordinary interest. Friday, October 8, is the 
day to tell again the tales of Leif Ericsson, Thorvald 
Ericsson, Thorfinn Karlsefni, Biarni Heriulfsson, Snorri Thor- 
brandsson Thorhall, The Huntsman, and Eric Upsi, Bishop of Vin- 
land, and to relive the episodes of the Icelandic sagas. “Go helse 
Onskes alle de Wisconsin Vikings sinner!” 


Ericsson 
Day 


Our Society will applaud the recent announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Harold Dean Cater as director of the Minnesota 
Historical Society for several reasons, but chiefly because he prom- 
, ises to accelerate the friendly rivalry which has 
Minnesota's : 
onan long existed, to their mutual benefit, between these 
two sister institutions. Though slipping gracefully 
into middle age, Dr. Cater is a youngish man who has already 
shown a rare grasp of his job by spending a full day picking the 
brains of the staff of our Society and promising to return for more. 
It is a particular pleasure for the writer to welcome a fellow long- 
time resident of Westchester County, New York, a fellow onetime 
Columbia graduate student, and a fellow wartime military historian 
to the job next door. We are a little concerned about how Dr. 
Cater will withstand the rigors of the bitter climate of his new 
habitat, but we have no misgivings about how he will handle his 
new assignment. We welcome him to the Middle West and con- 
gratulate the board of the Minnesota Society on its choice. 


THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE by S. K. Stevens is reproduced with- 
out comment from the “ President’s Page” of the March issue of 
State and Local History News, the organ of the American Associ- 
ail ation for State and Local History: “One of the best 
ways to build that sound and intelligent appreciation 
of our institutions and freedoms is to start at home in 
the community. It has a history. It has a local government of 
some sort. It has schools, churches, and the other institutions 
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which make up our society. It has some sort of business and eco- 
nomic institutions. Study the evolution of these institutions. Learn 
more about how our way of life evolved through the years in the 
community. Become acquainted with the men and women who 
helped build more freedom and democracy into government, so- 
ciety, and enterprise. The chances are they are better known than 
those who represented a more sordid and backward aspect of 
history. There is sure to be a record of some scoundrels, bigots, 
exploiters, and other unsavory characters. But the bad they repre- 
sented is invariably outlived by the good done by those men who 
helped make life a little better and a little freer from intolerance, 
persecution, or oppression of various sorts. 

“Let us build an abiding faith in our democratic way of life 
based upon intelligent understanding and appreciation of our 
freedoms. If we can do that, many of our current fears and fore- 
bodings will vanish. Let us worry less about Russia and do a 
better job of establishing traditions which will help make 
democracy sound at home and abroad wherever the basic institu- 
tions of western European culture still flourish. Then we will 
offer a beacon light of faith and hope in a deeply troubled world.” 




















A Centennial Gift 


By LILLIAN KRUEGER 


ENEROSITY was one of the pioneer’s virtues, which func- 
G tioned to the giving of the last fragment. A component 
of our heritage, it is sparingly reflected in present-day 
living. It is almost strange when, in this sharply competitive age, 
there comes to the Society a gift, “not from man’s abundance,” 
but one created during endless months of the wielding of an 
artist's brush that could have been handsomely rewarding. Had 
it been commissioned, the painting would have involved the 
expenditure of several thousand dollars. It was executed, however, 
by a young and generous Madison artist, William Ashby McCloy, 
who wished to make his own centennial contribution, working 
again in mural dimensions. 

If Mr. McCloy was made happy in the giving of his talent, the 
Society was doubly so in becoming the custodian of his gift. 
This magnificent, Wisconsin centennial mural, composed of three 
panels, was given to the citizens of the State and has been placed 
by the artist in the Society’s permanent galleries. Pregnant with 
colorful Wisconsin history, it is a good thing to look upon, to 
absorb, and to call one’s own. 

To assure accuracy, Wisconsin history was carefully reread, 
and three of its phases then became the basis for interpretation 
upon canvas. Particular personalities and incidents were chosen 
by Mr. McCloy for their absorbing subject matter and their char- 
acteristic Wisconsin qualities. The mural depicts the French pe- 
riod—exploration and fur trading; the industrial history from 
pfeterritorial times to the present; and the general political back- 
ground of the State, with a bit of territorial history. 





Miss KRUEGER edits and writes for the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, of 
which she long has been a staff member. 
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Introducing this section of pictures is a portrait of Mr. McCloy, 
taken on his scaffold in the Society’s Museum, where spectators 
have watched him climb about with their “hearts in their throats” 
as he worked on his vast canvas. It was fascinating to follow his 
progress from blank canvas to drawings, to portrayals vividly com- 
ing to life with rich reds and greens and yellows and browns, and 
at last to the exciting panoramic whole. 

The panel of the French period shows what is believed to have 
been the first white man to arrive on the site of Wisconsin, Jean 
Nicolet. His landing at Red Banks, on Green Bay, has been 
history for more than three centuries: he came in 1634. The 
fearless Frenchman, Nicolas Perrot, prominent among the fur 
traders and explorers of the early day and adept in handling the 
Indians, is depicted. There is also shown Father Jacques Marquette 
whose desire for souls and lands knew no barriers. Louis Jolliet, 
explorer and cartographer, who with Marquette traversed the 
Fox-Wisconsin Waterway and came upon the Mississippi, is por- 
trayed as he gazes over the great river. A trio of hostile Indians 


represents the prolonged Fox wars. Dauntless Charles de Langlade 
is engaged in stockade defense. A sturdy blockhouse and en- 


closure, his “ Maginot Line,” are threatened by tongues of orange- 
red flames. 


In the foreground of another panel is represented a lead miner 
engaging his pick-axe at the mine entrance while a negro descends 
into the opening. This wealth-producing industry antedated” the 
territorial days, and brought immigrants to the new Midwestern 
frontier. John Appleby, whom farmers thank for the advent of 
the twine binder, and the State’s once largest industry, wheat 
growing, appear in the middle ground. After years of effort, the 
first practicable typewriter was put together; it is portrayed with 
its inventor, Christopher Latham Sholes. The fabulous lumbering 
activity, as rewarding as the panning of unadulterated gold, pic- 
tures a woodsman felling a tree, and close-by a siloed barn—a splash 
of red—tells the story of a wealthy dairy State. In the far back- 
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ground, almost slipping over the murky horizon, the belching 
smokestacks announce Wisconsin’s giant urban industrialization. 

The fiery elder La Follette dominates the political panel. The 
State’s famed crusader is sketched campaigning vigorously from 
the rear of a red wagon. A blot on frontier history is depicted: 
the shooting of Charles C. Arndt by James R. Vineyard, in the 
Council Chamber at Madison, brought about in 1842 by the sharp 
cleavage between the lead mining area and the Green Bay country. 
The plain little building at Ripon in which Alvan Bovay met with 
regional antislavery adherents, March, 1854, resulting in the even- 
tual organization of the Republican Party, forms the background of 
the La Follette figure. Symbolizing the questionable political ma- 
neuvers which were a part of Wisconsin’s development are Gov- 
ernors Bashford and Doty. The Civil War period is well represented: 
Judge E. G. Ryan, the brilliant orator and lawyer; Cordelia Harvey, 
founder of army hospitals to shelter Wisconsin war casualties; and 
a soldier carrying both rifle and axe, recalling the incident of 
Wisconsin soldiers and Joseph Bailey who saved a federal fleet. 
The Glover-Booth episode is pictured by the rescue of a recaptured 
slave by a mob from the Milwaukee jail—revolting against racial 
relations too inhuman to contemplate. In the background is repre- 
sented the Granger Movement, suggesting a group of farmers stop- 
ping a train, which hints of their opposition to the monopolistic 
practices of the railroads. Only three of the State capitols appear 
on the canvas. Though detail has been lost in the photographic 
process, and the present capitol in the farthest background is 
but a foggy gray figure, it is clearly discernible in the original, 
with a friendly converging path leading to the entrance. 

To accomplish all this, the artist traveled a long and tedious 
route before he was able to say, “Here it is!” He first carefully 
made scale drawings of all three panels. While these were being 
completed, the canvas was prepared with a half-chalk ground, which 
in turn was covered very thinly with an orange tone. The draw- 
ings were then enlarged to full-size by means of slides, and were 
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transferred to the toned canvas, the whole underpainted in a 
brown and white tempera. The final colors were applied in oils 
over the underpainting. 

These photographic reproductions and the narrative accompany- 
ing them have given the reader something of the good fortune 
which the centennial year has brought to the Society’s Museum. 
But more than one reader will query, “ Who is this man McCloy?” 
Lest there be disappointment, here is the artist's “Who's Who.” 
He is a blue-eyed, brown-haired young man of thirty-five. Patricia, 
his wife, manages the household, and Molly, the dog, manages the 
McCloys. Born in Baltimore, he spent his childhood in China, 
and upon his return to the states in 1926 attended several secondary 
schools. In 1930 he was graduated from Phillips Andover Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, later from the State University of Iowa, 
and then continued his education in the Yale School of Fine Arts 
where he spent his spare time “waiting on table.” In 1936 he 
received his M.A. at Yale, a major in the psychology of art. Travel 
in Europe was his good fortune in the summers of 1935 and 
1938. He taught in the art education department at Drake Uni- 
versity, 1937—39; likewise at the University of Wisconsin, 1939-43, 
during which time he assisted the late John Steuart Curry in four 
major murals. After several years in the Armed Forces, he re- 
turned to the University of Wisconsin in 1946. 

Since 1936 many galleries have exhibited his paintings, among 
them the Chicago Art Institute, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Second National Exhibition of American Painting, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, the Kansas City Art Institute, 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, the Carnegie Institute, the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, the National Academy of Design, the Audubon 
Artists, and others. 

And this is the history of a gift and its giver. 

Make a special trip to the Society’s Museum galleries to see the 
striking McCloy mural. To see is to believe! 

And to William Ashby McCloy: again, the sincere gratitude of 
this and succeeding generations for this handsome pictorial sum- 
mary of Wisconsin’s story. 
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Significance of the Centennial 
By CLIFFORD L, LorD 


ISCONSIN’S centennial observance is drawing rapidly to 

\ x | a Close. The opening ceremonies at Madison, January 5, 

the colorful observance of Statehood Day, May 29, and 
the spectacular centennial exposition, August 6-29, are now them- 
selves matters of history. All over the State, in cities and cross- 
roads communities, in counties and combinations of counties, 
pageants, parades, exhibits, and contests have been and are still 
being held in honor of our State’s one-hundredth birthday. Through- 
out Wisconsin people have been contributing time, money, and 
energy with liberality, and in some cases prodigality, to the occasion. 

It is but fair to ask to what purpose? Has this been merely 
another case of something becoming one hundred years old in 
this still young land of ours and therefore acquiring automatically 
a somewhat specious if impressive aura of antiquity? Or has 
there been something really significant, really important about this 
centennial observance? By way of answer, let’s take a quick look 
at the Wisconsin of one hundred years ago. 

Our population, estimated at about 250,000, was then concen- 
trated largely south of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the population was Yankee or Yorker, the 
other third foreign-born. To the earlier centers like Green Bay 
and Prairie du Chien had been added the “Kaintucks,” pushing 
into the southwest even prior to the quieting of Indian title and 
followed in the mid-thirties by the “ Cousin Jacks ” from Cornwall. 
But even as the southerners began the exploitation of our lead 
diggings, the course of Wisconsin history was being profoundly 
influenced by the successful completion of the Erie Canal which 





“Has there been something really significant about the centennial ob- 
servance?” is answered in this discussion by DIRECTOR LORD. It is a lucid 
historical exposition especially appropriate as the year’s observance draws 
to a close. 
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by 1848 for almost a generation had made of the Great Lakes an 
increasingly important waterway through which were now pouring 
toward our lake ports wave after wave of more Yankees, more 
Yorkers and more Europeans. 

At the achievement of statehood, only one-quarter of the land 
in modern Wisconsin had been surveyed, and through the land” 
offices at Mineral Point, Green Bay, and Milwaukee less than 
4,000,000 acres of land had been sold to private owners. Trans- 
portation facilities were primitive. The records show people walk- 
ing—walking from Southport to Prairie du Chien, from Sheboygan 
to La Crosse, from Janesville to Green Bay. Canoes and horses 
were popular. There were batteaux, oxcarts, and stagecoaches. 
The latter were few, for as late as 1850 the census showed but 
298 miles of roadway in the State, including the corduroyed Army 
roads, but the prospects for better transportation were good. The 
canal-building craze which flourished in almost every state east 
of the Mississippi produced in Wisconsin three major projects: the 
canalization of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway, the Lake Michigan- 
Rock River canal, and Schoolcraft’s dream of a waterway from the 
Wisconsin through the lead country to Galena, Illinois, utilizing 
both the Fever and the Pecatonica as feeders. Railroad develop- 
ment, which doomed most canal projects, consisted in 1848 of 
the charter of the Milwaukee and Waukesha, a year-old bit of 
paper as yet unbacked by iron or human sweat. 

On farm, in mine and town, this was the era when things were 
done by hand. The land was usually broken by the cast-iron 
hand-plow, harrowed with the A- or square drag, and sown by 
hand or with a crude hand-operated planter. The grain was 
reaped with the grapevine or muley, threshed with the flail, sifted 
with the winnowing basket. The farm wife utilized the spinning 
wheel after she had braked, swingled, retted, hatcheled, and combed 
the flax, and before she put the linen thread on the two or four 
treadle hand loom. At other times she busied herself midst churns, 
sausage stuffers, butter tables, pats and molds, cheese presses, 
leeching stones and the huge cauldrons, wooden pails, big wooden 
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dippers, and wooden or iron molds used in the preparation of maple 
syrup and maple sugar. These and the other instruments of daily 
life on the farm homestead were implements of infinite domestic 
toil. In the mines, this was the era of the pick and shovel, the 
bucket and the windlass. In the town, it was the heyday of the 
blacksmith, wheelwright, cooper, turner, joiner, potter, cobbler— 
hand workers all. 

Married women had no property rights; no woman had the 
vote. While a few district schools were maintained by general 
taxation, the standard pattern was the rate tax on the parents of 
the children attending. There were no free high schools, no free 
colleges. The new University of Wisconsin was preparing, under 
difficulties, to open its doors February 5, 1849. Yet this, to some 
romanticists, is the “ golden age of homespun ”—the good, old days 
of drudgery and low productivity. It is hard to realize that this 
was just 100 years ago. 

The picture today, of course, is so vastly different that there is 
little need to labor the point. The population has increased twelve- 
fold. In transportation, while shoe leather is still basic, oxcarts, 
stagecoaches, and canoes have yielded to railroad, automobile, diesel 
ship, and jet-propelled aircraft. Communication has been revolu- 
tionized by the advent of the telegraph—which reached Wisconsin 
in 1848—the telephone, radio, and television. The candle and the 
bettylamp have yielded to incandescent and fluorescent lighting. 
Handicraft has largely been replaced by the complex machines 
of mass production. Industry and agriculture alike have been 
mechanized. Even the “Chic Sales” are on the way out. The 
results have been an enormous increase in the productivity of labor, 
the highest standard of living, and the greatest per capita wealth 
enjoyed by any people anywhere today. In science and medicine, 
progress has been even more remarkable. The conquest of disease, 
the relief of pain and suffering, the extension of the life span, the 
discovery of remarkable drugs and surgical techniques, and the 
conquest of atomic power open whole new vistas, new realms of 
human knowledge. 
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The point which sometimes escapes us is that all this has 
transpired, at an increasing pace, in a mere 100 years, and that a 
century is in reality a very short time. This is constantly brought 
home to us by our newspapers, which day after day have stories 
of nonagenarians, frequently of centenarians, or of some couple 
which has marked its seventy-fifth wedding anniversary. These 
are old people—some of them very old—but when we realize 
that in their cases one lifetime spans the whole period between 
the struggles of a crude frontier society and the commonwealth 
of today, we gain a new perspective. Clearly one of the major 
hallmarks of the past century is the tremendous progress which 
has been accomplished in a very brief time. 

What has been the source spring of such progress? There are 
those who attribute it exclusively to the rich natural resources of 
a virgin continent, yet clearly this materialistic interpretation offers, 
here as elsewhere, but one factor in a highly complex situation. 
Another, and a very vital one, is the people: you and I, our 
fathers and mothers, their fathers and mothers—the immigrants 
from New England and New York, the immigrants from Europe— 
who in three short generations have brought Wisconsin from the 
rigors of a frontier economy to participation with her sister states 
in the heavy responsibilities of world leadership. People are basic. 
People make history. People are history. Most of the world’s 
tragedies occur when someone forgets the people. 

In the gathering crisis of today, more and more people of very 
diverse backgrounds are turning to a very fundamental question. 
Utilizing a happy word from our vernacular, they put it this way: 
what has made America “click”? More and more of them are 
getting back to the people—to the individual and what has made 
him “click.” It is one of the gentle ironies of our present civili- 
zation that it is difficult to discuss these fundamentals without 
being automatically discredited in some quarters as a reactionary 
Tory. This can hardly be said of a man like John Dos Passos. 
He still legitimately fears the very real powers of unrestrained and 
irresponsible monopoly capitalism to impinge on the freedom, 
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initiative, and pursuit of happiness of the individual. But after 
a long and intimate flirtation with Marxism, he now clearly recog- 
nizes the continuing and deadly frustration of the individual both 
in the police state of the Soviet Union and wherever strict regi- 
mentation is imposed on the people. In a recent article he comes 
to the nub of one of the most crucial problems of our day. Noting 
that certain “ socialized” projects have stimulated enterprise where 
regimentation has crippled it, he says: 


We have seen enough of the working of socialized enterprises, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, to begin to understand the basic problem. We 
must realize that from the point of view of the well-being of men and 
women, the contradiction is not between capitalism and socialism, but 
between the sort of organization that stimulates growth and the sort 


that fastens on society the dead hand of bureaucratic routine or the 
suckers of sterile vested interests.1 


We, in America, have developed the “sort of organization that 
stimulates growth.” We have produced both a dynamic economy 
and a fluid, democratic society. If we are to retain—and improve— 
that sort of organization, we must keep the individual in the 
foreground in our thinking, planning, acting. We must keep the 
way open for the individual to better himself, economically, cul- 
turally, socially. We must see that the individual has not only 
equality but opportunity. We may haggle between ourselves over 
the details but on the principle we can agree. 

The Centennial is an observance commemorating this hundred 
years of development in Wisconsin: the expansion of the horizons of 
knowledge, the increase in the productivity of labor, the progress in 
science, education, agriculture, industry, and every field of man’s 
activity with the possible exception of wisdom. It is inconceivable 
that any thinking man can survey these changes, these impressive 
developments, without a certain reappreciation of the basic stimuli 
which have led our people to compile this massive record of achieve- 
ment and without some reinspiration which will serve him well 
in the difficult days ahead. 

These are the elements which have made this centennial ob- 
servance of real importance. The State and local celebrations have 

1John R. Dos Passos, ‘‘ The Failures of Marxism,”” Life Magazine, July 19, 1948. 
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made us look back. They have made us realize how far we have 
come in how short a time. They have forced on us a new awate- 
ness of what Americans have accomplished in this region in 
learning to live and work together regardless of national or 
religious background, in subordinating disputes to the arbitration 
of the court or the ballot box, in utilizing brains, brawn and 
initiative to build an egalitarian society and a better economy. And 
to revert again to the colloquial, if we are “worth our salt,” it 
has made us review the reasons behind the record. 

The story of the past 100 years is a more than adequate defense, 
if defense be needed, for the basic American concepts. The record 
is there for all to see. And, despite shortcomings, blemishes, in- 
equalities, and downright failures, it is a vivid and dramatic rec- 
ord—as revolutionary in its implications for the world in 1948 
as in 1776. 

The centennial year, then, has offered a wonderful opportunity 
for all of us in Wisconsin—housewives, civic leaders, businessmen, 
farmers, shopkeepers, workers, teachers, editors; adults and chil- 
dren, rich and poor—to expose ourselves once again to the lessons 
our own history has to teach us, to fortify ourselves against the 
storms to come, and to rededicate ourselves to the principles which 
have brought us so far so fast. 
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The Agricultural College 
Crisis of 1885 
By W. H. GLOVER 


1885 saw the Wisconsin College of Agriculture formed in 

its modern pattern. For nearly twenty years the institution 
had existed on paper and in the imagination of men. The Morrill 
Act lands had been accepted, tardily, in 1866, and a law directed the 
reorganization of the University to include agricultural instruction, 
but thereafter the University officials had considerable difficulty in 
getting the department into operation. It took two years to find 
a professor who would undertake to handle both chemistry and 
agriculture. It was longer before students could be found. Until 
the actual creation of the institution in 1885, only one four-year 
student had graduated in agriculture, and very few had essayed 
even the shorter courses, which occasionally were offered. 

The course of study prescribed by the faculty was heavily classical; 
it appeared to have more relevance to the courses already available 
in the University than to the needs of students of agriculture. The 
faculty declared its belief that such students should be eager to 
develop their faculties uniformly and expressed abhorrence of any 
one-sidedness. But requiring senior students in agriculture to 
study international law and the theory of aesthetics was probably 
merely a convenient way to absorb student time rather than to 
round out a liberal education. But it would be a mistake to blame 
the failure of agricultural education in the University upon cur- 


PERIOD of less than twelve months in late 1884 and early 





THIS PAPER was read by DR. GLOVER at the 1947 Annual Meeting of the 
Society at Manitowoc, August 23. It is a timely contribution to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin centennial observance which is opening this month 
and will continue throughout the school year, 1948-49. Though the 
creation of the College of Agriculture had its dark aspects, as pointed 
out by Dr. Glover, its record over the years is an enviable one. 
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ricular backwardness. The trouble went deeper: to the organization 
of agriculture as well as to the ideals of higher education. It is true 
that universities had little to offer anyone who proposed to farm, 
but farmers were just as badly equipped to receive instructions 
or suggestions. In 1866, when the University began to seek a way 
to approach the rural population, farmers were still devoted to 
simple types of agriculture, and wheat was their great crop. They 
still burned their straw and ignored the ebbing fertility of their 
lands. They had an increasing interest in livestock, but their tech- 
niques of handling cattle and swine were nearly as primitive as 
their cropping. Geology and chemistry, the learned disciplines 
currently being applied to agriculture, fell outside their range of 
interests. 

By late 1884 things were very different: there was an Experiment 
Station in the University with three research workers, in operation 
for over a year, and there was loud and concerted criticism from 
authentic farmers for the University’s failure to attract agricultural 
students in spite of the serious efforts of a popular leader, Pro- 
fessor W. A. Henry, to bring a few to Madison. The farmers were 
demanding action, and if the University couldn’t do better, they 
declared, as they did in many other states at about the same time, 
they wanted a separate agricultural college to which farm boys 
would feel free to come. They quite naturally blamed the Uni- 
versity, asserting that the president was hostile, the faculty suspi- 
cious, and the students scornful of agriculture. They became 
convinced that a college of their own would eliminate these checks 
and attract a student body of alert farm youth. 

By 1884 also the farmers were organized to do something about 
their wishes. When their leaders convened in Madison in Novem- 
ber, 1884, to perfect a proposal for a new and separate agricultural 
college, they could count a goodly number of well-known State 
figures among them, including ecitors and members of the Legis- 
lature. The governor’s chair was occupied by Jeremiah Rusk, who 
had been telling farmers’ conventions for several years to make 
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their financial needs known, and he would do his part to see that 
they were satisfied. Things began to look bad for the University, 
whose Board of Regents wished to retain its agricultural depart- 
ment, and to make the situation worse, the University’s agricul- 
tural mainstays joined the convention, supported its agreed object 
of a separate college, and helped plan its management and cur- 
riculum. These tentative seceders included Professor Henry him- 
self, Professor H. P. Armsby, the chemist of the Experiment Station, 
and Hiram Smith, a farmer of great originality, a leader in the 
Dairymen’s Association and the regent whose appointment in 1878 
had signaled the beginning of effective agricultural work in the 
University. The three dissidents traced their rebelliousness to the 
failure of the board as a whole to vote adequate funds from the 
increased tax funds granted by the Legislature in 1883 so that 
an Experiment Station might be set up. This convention quickly 
framed its proposal for a large appropriation to build a new school 
and agreed on a quite conventional curriculum proposed by Henry 
and Armsby. It empowered a committee to confer with the Uni- 
versity’s Board of Regents on an equitable division of the funds 
produced by the sale of the Morrill Act lands. 

The Board of Regents refused to consider any such proposal or 
even the possibility of losing the agricultural department. It had 
only one ally among the Wisconsin farm leaders, Charles R. Beach 
of Whitewater, one of the small band who gave brilliance to the 
career of the Dairymen’s Association. Beach alone counseled the 
heated farm association conventions of the time to consider their 
proposal in the light of future needs. He visualized agricultural 
education conducted by many schools, with the University depart- 
ment serving to train the many teachers who would be required 
by any adequate system. Beach did not convince anyone, although 
W. D. Hoard gave his approval to the separate college proposal 
hesitantly. So the Board of Regents had to make a gesture which 
would persuade farmers of their sincerity and capacity or face the 
dubious prospect of building agricultural work without the founda- 
tion of its clients’ confidence. 
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The board’s action was more than adequate in the perspective of 
history, although not spectacular in immediate results. It ordered 
the establishment of the Short Course. The credit for the idea and 
for the order belongs to the board, and to two members unlikely to 
be credited with agricultural leadership except on concrete evidence. 
The evidence is that E. W. Keyes, lawyer and politician, and 
William Freeman Vilas, lawyer and politician (perhaps statesman), 
conceived the idea, supported it by most competent argument, and 
forced its acceptance by Professors Henry and Armsby. A Granger 
member of the board, H. D. Hitt of Oakfield, signed the commit- 
tee’s report on the subject; he was a very able farmer and business 
organizer, but the style of the famous Vilas-Hitt report makes it 
clear that it was the lawyer who had drafted it. It was Keyes who 
had moved the committee’s appointment. The argument of the 
report was a masterly pursuit of the axiom that not everything 
need be, or can be, learned in school. It put the faculty on the 
defensive by pointing out that the professional schools, law and 
pharmacy, were open to common school graduates without require- 
ments of college-grade work, and followed with the proposal that 
the strictly agricultural instruction now encompassed by the Uni- 
versity’s four-year course be concentrated in two twelve-week winter 
courses open to farm boys. 

It took more than logical argument to get by professors. Henry 
candidly admitted in later years the pressure exerted by Vilas and 
Keyes upon him and Armsby in a meeting at Vilas’ residence. It 
ended when Keyes answered Henry’s persistent objections by 
banging his fist on the table and roaring: “Damn you, Henry, if 
you can’t do it, we will get someone here who can!” Henry 
remarked to Armsby on the walk home that it looked as though 
they would have to give such a course if they wanted to keep their 
present jobs—and the Legislature had not yet acted on the bill 
then before it, introduced by assemblyman, later Congressman, 
Henry Cullen Adams, to set up a new college for them. So it was 
announced in January, 1885, that a new, strictly vocational, course 
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in agriculture was to be offered during the coming school year by 
the University. 

Round one went to the Board of Regents, and almost immedi- 
ately an unanticipated round two gave them decisive victory. 
Assemblyman C. E. Estabrook introduced a bill to appropriate 
$5,000 to the Board of Regents for the holding of Farmers’ In- 
stitutes. He had been inspired to this act by hearing one of Hiram 
Smith’s forceful popular addresses urging the adoption of sound 
management practices by farmers. Smith himself as regent had in 
1880 conducted several farmers’ conventions on behalf of the Uni- 
versity in various parts of the State. Hoard had supported him, 
and in 1883 began advocating a regular institute system after 
participating in one conducted by his brother, Hiram E. Hoard, 
of Montevideo, Minnesota. Both Hoard and Smith simply followed 
the type of work being done by the Dairymen’s Association’s 
peripatetic annual conventions, and that association’s executive com- 
mittee met in the fall of 1884 to consider an institute system. 
Estabrook never mentioned any source of his idea beyond his 
hearing of Smith’s speech, but the idea was not new and credit 
need not be debated. Estabrook’s timing may be justly admired. 
His bill shot through both houses of the Legislature, and was signed 
very early in the session. 

This was the decisive point in the battle between the University 
and the advocates of a new college of agriculture. H. C. Adams’ 
friends told him that if the Farmers’ Institutes were established 
it was hopeless to ask the Legislature to give the farmers a new 
college also. Adams declared that the institutes bill was an excel- 
lent one and voted for it. He continued to fight for his college 
bill with some expectation of winning in the assembly at least. 
The capital gossip credited him with making a deal by which his 
Republicans would vote for the rebuilding of the University’s 
Science Hall, which had recently burned, in exchange for which 
Vilas’ Democrats would support the separate college. Adams voted 
for a new Science Hall, but the Democrats let him down, and his 
bill lost by a small margin. 
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The long-time dissatisfaction of the farmers passed in a very 
few years, and the Farmers’ Institutes were the chief agency in 
overcoming their irritation. The institutes were a great and im- 
mediate success, and it quickly became an impossibility for even 
the most inflammatory orator to get serious consideration in a 
convention of a proposal for a separate agricultural college. The 
Short Course brought a more moderate advantage. Its student 
body remained between 20 and 50 until the Babcock Test, per- 
fected in 1890, attracted above-capacity enrollments of 75 and 100 
to the new Dairy Short Course, after which it, too, blossomed into 
one of the most notable of Wisconsin’s educational efforts. The 
Babcock Test also became the symbol of the success of the Experi- 
ment Station in meeting the farmers’ needs for scientific guidance, 
and all threats to the existence of the University’s agricultural de- 
partment, which became by law the College of Agriculture in 1889, 
were removed. 

The hypothetical consequences of a separation of the agricultural 
work from the University is not within the province of an historian, 
who may only record here the fact of unanimous judgment by the 
agricultural staff thereafter, including Hiram Smith and Dean 
Henry, that union with the University was highly beneficial to 
their work. But the actors in the crisis of 1885 must be identified, 
and their respective responsibilities assessed. The College of Agri- 
culture emerged in its modern pattern from this crisis, so that the 
protagonists of the drama may be taken as the creators of an im- 
portant institution. 

There were two big factors involved in the act of creating the 
College of Agriculture: the University itself and the farmers’ 
associations. The associations have generally been neglected by 
historians, except for the Grangers, who got attention because they 
upset some political applecarts. In the agricultural situation the 
Grangers were the least effective of the major associations of 
the 1870’s and 1880's. Their much overrated economic program 
added up to a simple, strictly social, viewpoint: they didn’t like 
what was going on around them and wished to turn the clock back. 
Their annoyance arose from the growing commercialization of 
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agriculture and was directed, in a distinctly destructive fashion, 
at its agents, the merchants, and the railroads. By the time agri- 
cultural education came to the point of decision the Grange’s 
political power had collapsed because its blundering malevolence 
had destroyed public confidence, and its only contribution was some 
clumsy, archaic, and violent attacks on the University. To certain 
Granger orators, and they were prolix and glib, scientists were 
misguided cranks and college professors hardly more than snob- 
bish pedants who could lie in several languages. The positive 
contribution of the Grange regarding the agricultural college arose 
from their peculiar characteristics: they wanted social recognition 
for the rural population, and regardless of their alleged contempt 
for learned men, they complained bitterly at their inability to find 
a place in the learned world. They therefore were in the front 
ranks of those who blamed the University for the failure of the 
agricultural department and demanded a separate school in which 
their claims would be recognized, and thus added to the popular 
pressure for action. 

Of the other farm groups, the State Agricultural Society con- 
tributed only a sounding board for such opinion as the Granges’. 
The society absorbed itself in the management of the State Fair, 
and never represented the front rank of farmers. The Horticultural - 
Society did hardly more; although it had a large membership of 
highly intelligent and active experimenters who labored incessantly 
to establish fruits in a hostile climate, it never, like the Grangers, 
quite accepted the idea that farm production must be for the 
market. So these amazing horticulturists, who experimented end- 
lessly and with advanced scientific knowledge, confined themselves 
to the pioneer concept of fruit for every farm. This was no more 
than a persistence of the self-sustaining ideal, and it robbed them 
of the drive toward efficient production for the market which might 
have aroused their interest in a modern college and experiment 
station. The few who foresaw the future, like A. L. Hatch, were 
ridiculed for their attempts to make the Horticultural Society a 
leader in the agricultural college movement. 

The real power in making the College of Agriculture was the 
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Dairymen’s Association. Led by Hoard, Hiram Smith, Chester 
Hazen, C. R. Beach, and Stephen Faville, it conducted a powerful 
propaganda for dairying that converted hundreds of neighborhood 
leaders. Its ideals were formed by a complete acceptance of the 
challenge of the commercial system. Hoard was their spokesman, 
and during the struggle of 1885 he was planning to include a dis- 
tinctive dairy sheet, called Hoard’s Dairyman, in his Jefferson 
County Union, which had been the organ of the dairymen since 
1870. Smith equaled Hoard in the power of his public speaking. 
His masterly addresses on farm management convinced dozens of 
the necessity of careful planning and exact accounting. The others 
were hardly inferior in their capacity to make a convention an 
exciting and convincing experience. To attain their objectives 
these leaders realized that they would need exact knowledge of the 
nature of soils, feeds, milk, and milk products, and that a well- 
staffed laboratory was the only recourse. It was Hiram Smith who 
selected and counseled Professor Henry. It was the association 
which organized the support for the Experiment Station in 1883. 
It was the association which furnished the model and trained the 
speakers for the Farmers’ Institutes; their first superintendent was 
the current president of the Dairymen’s Association. 

The decision of this group to go along with the 1885 protest 
against the University’s failure in the agricultural line precipitated 
the serious consideration by the Board of Regents and forced a 
“new deal” in the University. Their protest was balanced by con- 
structive suggestions, so that the modifications of the University’s 
program made during the crisis ended the trouble. The Short 
Course was the last of the new departures to win full success, and 
it profited from the great success of the Dairy Course, which again 
was the suggestion of Hiram Smith. 

This analysis shows the University to have been comparatively 
passive in the process that started the College of Agriculture on 
its sound creative career. From Regent Smith and President Bascom 
down, its officers acknowledged their perplexity when faced with 
the complaints of farmers. Henry and Armsby even opposed the 
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Short Course, although this may have been the result of their dis- 
affection as much as from academic conservatism. The greatest 
credit earned by the University community arose from the con- 
ception of the Short Course, by Keyes and Vilas. In other things 
the leadership remained with the leaders of the Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The University’s slowness to respond to the demands for action 
was completely remedied with the coming of President T. C. 
Chamberlin in 1887. As a geologist he had long interested himself 
in farm problems, and in his five brilliant years as president he 
completed the organization and sharpened the purposes of the 
College of Agriculture. Thereafter no suggestion has been heard 
from responsible farm leaders that Wisconsin needs a separate 
agricultural college. The crisis of 1885 had created its own answers. 








Samuel Marshall, Pioneer Banker 
By RICHARD H. MARSHALL 


HE STORY of Samuel Marshall begins very naturally on No- 

vember 24, 1820, when he was born, the fourth child of 

Samuel and Philena Pusey Marshall, of Concordville, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania. His parents were Quaker farmers liv- 
ing as their fathers had before them on the land deeded to them 
by William Penn. They were plain people, wanting to do what 
they could for their children but lacking both the opportunities 
and the means to give everything they wanted to give to the grow- 
ing family. So Samuel along with his brothers and sisters was 
early accustomed to the privations and hard manual labor of farm 
life. 

In common with other villages of that time and locality, Con- 
cordville boasted of no advanced educational institution and public 
schools were unknown. The only avenue offered for study was the 
private school and academy, and in these the facilities were totally 
inadequate. 

Samuel’s parents gave to each child the best education their 
means could afford. The mother taught each of them reading, 
writing, simple arithmetic, and such other things as she could. 
Samuel’s father died in 1832, when the boy was only twelve, but 
his mother was able to send Samuel, as she had each of his older 
brothers, to the Quaker school at Westtown, in Chester County. 
Here during the year 1833-34 he received his first formal educa- 
tion. Two years later after continuing his studies at such odd hours 





THIs excellent paper was read by Mr. MARSHALL before the members 
of the Madison Literary Society in October, 1947. He is vice-president 
of the First National Bank, Madison, and influential in banking circles. 
The Marshall diaries, now in the possession of the STATE HISTORICAL 
Society's Library, and the letters in possession of Mr. Marshall, were 
used in the preparation of this sketch. The letters may be added later to 
the Marshall Collection, which is now in the Society’s Library. 
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and days as he could be spared from the work of the farm, he 
entered Belmont Academy in Philadelphia. He continued there 
for one year and then ended his education as far as schools were 
concerned. 

His schooling over, he was ready to face the world and fend 
for himself. So in 1836, at the age of sixteen, he was apprenticed 
to a hardware merchant in Wilmington, Delaware, for a term of 
five years—salary $45 per year with room and board at his 
employer’s home. He apparently worked hard and merited the 
approval of his employer for we find the merchant giving him 
this letter of recommendation to help him find his next position: 


Wilmington 11 Month 15 1841 

Samuel Marshall the possessor of this paper has served an apprenticeship 
with me of upwards of 5 years. He is now 21 years of age, and as he 
has in prospect a trip to the West asks of me an evidence of his faith- 
fulness while in my employ, thinking it might be useful amongst strangers, 
should he see anything which he might think to his interest to engage in. 
I cheerfully comply with his request having full confidence in his integrity 
in every sense of the word. Here amongst his friends the above would 
be unnecessary, as his known good conduct and respectable connexions 
would be a sufficient passport. 


{Signed} Edwin Grubb 
Of his projected trip to the West there is little to tell. His 
diary does confirm the fact that he started West. Times were 
hard, and he apparently did not find anything of “interest to en- 
gage in.” So in May of 1842 we find him back in Philadelphia 
working for “ Joseph C. Grubb—Merchant of that place.” A letter 
to his brother William says: 


If business only gets good I think that my situation here is permanent 
but if it continues as it is, I hardly know what I shall do. There is any 
quantity of young men here that would be very glad of a situation where 
they could only get enough to eat and clothe themselves. 


Business did get better and Samuel continued to work for Mr. 
Grubb at an annual salary, now of $100, and “his boarding 
and his washing.” 

By 1844, two years later, Mr. Grubb thought so well of Samuel 
that he offered him a partnership. An agreement of that time 
proposed that Samuel lend to Mr. Grubb the $2,000 which he 
had just received from his deceased father’s estate. In return at the 
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end of two years Samuel would be entitled to an interest in this 
business, in proportion to the amount he decided to invest in the 
business. The partnership, however, never was consummated. 
Samuel apparently saw but little prospect or future for his am- 
bitions in his native state. The great West, then practically un- 
developed, seemed to hold out more alluring promises. 

On June 5, 1846, his diary records the start of a second west- 
ward trip. This time he left on the mail line for Pittsburgh— 
fare $12. Near Chambersburg the locomotive broke down and 
was abandoned in favor of the stage to Bedford. Next morning he 
continued in the stage but it in turn was mired, and he arrived at 
Ligonier in the evening on horseback. The third day’s journey 
by stage was more successful and he arrived in Pittsburgh late in 
the afternoon after three days of travel and three methods of trans- 
portation. 

The next day he presented a letter of introduction to a Dr. 
Hussey of Pittsburgh, and was invited by the doctor to his home 
for supper. That evening after supper Dr. Hussey and the young 
Quaker settled down for an evening of friendly talk. That talk 
changed the young Quaker’s entire life. Heretofore his plans had 
apparently been to find a growing community and invest his modest 
heritage in a business venture, probably a hardware store. Dr. 
Hussey, however, must have put in his mind the thought of be- 
coming a banker. The doctor was a silent partner in a banking 
venture in Pittsburgh, and his stories of the profits to be gained 
apparently must have fired the young Quaker’s imagination. From 
that time on the germ planted by the good doctor began to sprout 
and grow. 

Samuel’s trip, however, continued. His diary records the trip 
by boat through Wheeling, Cincinnati, and on to Cairo, Illinois. 
Here he left the cutter which was bound for New Orleans and took 
passage up river for St. Louis. The boat was full of freight and 
passengers, “more than half of whom had to lie on the floor.” 
The night was very bad, and in the morning the flooded river 
carried them back almost as much as the sidewheels carried them 
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forward. Two days later the boat did arrive at St. Louis “just in 
time as we had run out of provisions.” On June 21 the boat 
started up river again, but the flooded river must have been too 
much for the steamer for Samuel’s diary again records on June 23, 
“left for Galena.” Again on June 24 he “left for Galena,” but 
this time the steamer made Alton and the next day Quincy. On 
the twenty-sixth they stopped at Nauvoo where he visited the 
temple and found the Mormons very much frightened and perse- 
cuted. Galena was finally reached June 28. Here Samuel visited 
the lead mines, thought there might be something in lead but 
thought better of it and purchased a stage ticket to Chicago. The 
record of that trip across northern Illinois just over a hundred 
years ago vividly portrayed some of the difficulties of travel at 
that time. 


June 29th. Left Galena on stage for Chicago 2 o'clock. Five in the 
stage for Chicago and woman and two children. Got to Dixon 11 o'clock 
—70 miles. Rain. 

June 30th. Left Dixon 8 o'clock. Raining. Got slowed—wet. We 
got 16 miles by 3 o'clock. Then got an open wagon and 6 horses and 
went 25 miles by 6 o'clock. 41 miles. 

July 1st. Left 7 o’'clock—6 horses. Got to Little Rock. Took 4 horses 
and went to Aurora by 6 1/2 o'clock. Traveled all night. Most horrible 
roads. Expenses from Galena $3.00. 

July 2nd. Artived Chicago 8 1/2 P.M. Stopped at city hotel—Fre- 
mont House. Very good. 


July 3rd. Left Chicago on board S. B. Constitution at 6 o'clock A.M. 
and at Milwaukee 8 o'clock P.M. 


He spent only a single day at his future home and continued 
by boat through the straits of Mackinac and back to Philadelphia— 
by steamer as far as Buffalo, by canal boat to Albany, by boat to 
New York and by rail and stage to Philadelphia where he arrived 
on July 12. The round trip had taken five weeks of almost con- 
stant traveling. 

Still his choice of a career had not been made. He took a flying 
trip to the copper country of Lake Superior in June of 1846 but 
did not like the prospects and returned to Philadelphia. He worked 
there until January of 1847. Then, his mind finally made up, he 
collected together all of his funds and set off for Pittsburgh and 
Dr. Hussey. The next two months were spent learning from the 
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latter and his associates what they could tell him about the bank- 
ing business. A letter to his brother William dated March 16, 
1847, says: 

I shall leave tomorrow for Cleveland. Hussey Hanna & Co. have got 
into operation in the Exchange and Banking business. I have an interest 
here with J. G. Hussey and he with me at Milwaukee but the articles of 
agreement are between him and myself. I should have liked to have 
been here with them some time to have got a better insight into the busi- 
ness, but cannot spare the time. Affectionately thy brother, Samuel 
Marshall & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. P.S. I shall have a company to the 
firm but no person direct there but myself. 

It had taken the young man a long time to make up his mind, but 
now it was made up and he was impatient to be started. 

March 20 found him in Cleveland where he presented letters of 
introduction from his Pittsburgh friends to several of the bankers 
of the community. His letter to William said: 

All of them showed me a great deal of attention in informing me of 
the manner of doing business, etc. They think there is no doubt of my 
succeeding in my business. They also furnished me with letters to Detroit, 
Chicago and Milwaukee and if good letters of introduction will give a 
man standing in a place I shall have it and I think I can keep it. 

His enthusiasm grew the more he talked with other bankers. He 
bemoaned his lack of experience but was sure of the future. 


This western country is overrun with adventurers, broken down merchants 
and rascals to any amount and a man has to keep his eyes open but I 
hope that I shall not have to pay too dearly for my experience. My firm 
opinion is that if I had $20,000.00 and was a good judge of Western 
money and understood this exchange business thoroughly that in three 
years at least I could double my money. 

In Detroit and in Chicago he presented his letters and received 
more encouragement. With a feeling that he was bound to succeed 
Samuel left Chicago by stage for Milwaukee arriving at his new 
home on the nineteenth day of April, 1847. That night he wrote 
to William: 


I am confident that if thee would come with me, we can build here 
one of the greatest concerns in the Western country. 


It was well that he was confident for neither Milwaukee nor for 
that matter any part of Wisconsin was at that time a promising 
place “to build a great concern” when that concern was to be a 
bank. The people were hostile to organized banking out of bitter 
experience. The specie coined by the federal government and the 
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paper money issued under national authority had not been adequate 
to the needs of a growing people in the opinion of the various 
state and territorial governments. So numerous institutions had 
been established, authorized by the local governments to issue 
circulating notes without any proper safeguards for the protection 
of the holders thereof and without any substantial guaranty of 
their redemption. Wisconsin had not escaped the swindlers and 
speculators who passed the “wild-cat” notes which circulated as 
currency. The three banks chartered by the first territorial govern- 
ment had run their course and collapsed due to dishonest, incom- 
petent, or perhaps unfortunate management. National currency, 
specie, and the certificates of deposit issued by the Wisconsin 
Marine and Fire Insurance Company were in 1847 the only re- 
liable currency in existence in Milwaukee. 

This was the situation which Samuel Marshall faced. Linked 
with the very short period he had of learning “about Western 
money and this exchange business,” it is evident that it was a very 
determined and courageous young man who stepped out of the 
Janesville coach that early spring afternoon. He shouldered his 
baggage, located his boarding house, and was ready to start. Two 
days later he had rented half of a cobbler’s store on East Water 
Street near Huron. Here, on April 21, 1847, at the age of 
twenty-seven he hung out his sign, “Samuel Marshall & Co.” 
Unfortunately his diary recorded nothing of that first day. It did 
list, however, his banking supplies purchased in Philadelphia, 
“500 cards, 1000 certificates of deposit, 1000 blank notes of judg- 
ment, gold pens and holders,” and his capital. This was less than 
$4,000, a very modest amount to engage in building a banking 
business. 

Two weeks later Marshall apparently felt the need to let people 
know that he was in business. The Daily Sentinel and Gazette 
of May 3 carried this advertisement: 

SAMUEL MARSHALL & CO. 
Exchange Brokers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Land office money, Uncurrent Bank Notes and Certificates of Deposit 


bought and sold on liberal terms. Sight exchange on New York for 
sale in sums to suit purchasers. Collections on New York, Buffalo, 
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Cleveland and Detroit made on favorable terms. Deposit Accounts kept 
Office 196 E. Water Street. 


The young banker was very evidently confident that he was 
or was going to be a good judge of western money. His advertise- 
ment also showed that he had made good use of his letters of 
introduction and had made his arrangements with his correspond- 
ents to handle what business he might get in collections. And 
business did come. A letter to his brother on May 12 is full of 
confidence: 


As for business I have got opened and am doing some trade, but the 
real business has not commenced here yet. The New York canal opened 
on the lst and our boats have not got to running regular and but few 
emigrants as yet, but we will soon have our 500 to 1,000 per day. Our 


place has to my eye been quite lively for some days back but they say 
it is nothing as yet. 

I have plenty of applications for money and at good rates and safe 
but the thing that pays best is selling gold and silver for Ohio and 
Canada money and charging three and four premium for it. I have written 
on to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to see if I can procure some military 


land warrants. If I can get them I can dispose of them to good advantage 
at the Green Bay land office. 


This same letter showed that Samuel was looking toward the 
future: 


I want to get into a regular business and not be known as a shaver. 
Will prefer loaning only to such persons as I wish to secure the custom 
of and then at fair rates, which I think will be better than going too deep. 


Business was booming and the young banker grew with it. By 
the middle of May he employed his first helper, William J. Bell, 
son of the auditor general of Michigan. That fall he moved from 
the cobbler’s shop into better quarters in the United States Hotel 
and in the spring took Bell into partnership. His second series 
of advertisements which appeared first on April 11, 1848, still 
listed the business as Samuel Marshall & Co. but showed Samuel 
Marshall and William J. Bell as partners. These advertisements 
showed too that he had been busy making connections in other 
cities than the four listed at first. “Collections” he promised 
“can be made on all the principal cities of the United States with 
promptness and upon the most reasonable terms.” 

With a partner who could run the ordinary affairs of the office, 
Marshall threw more of his energy into the purchase and sale of 
the land warrants which were being issued to soldiers for the 
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Mexican War. A letter of August, 1847, told of going to Green 
Bay where he “ entered about 1000 acres of land for Mr. Robinson 
for which I paid in land warrants and for which he paid me in 
gold.” Other letters tell of more activity in the same line mostly 
at Green Bay where he seemed to be spending quite a little of 
his time. His loyalty, however, continued to be to Milwaukee. 
“There is no doubt at all but that our infant city is one of the 
most beautiful places in this western country and destined to be 
at no distant day a great place of Commerce.” 

William Bell continued a partner only until April 17, 1849. 
Then the partnership was dissolved and Marshall was forced to 
spend all of his time at Milwaukee. His letters of that period 
continued to urge his favorite brother William “not to decide 
to settle in the East until thee has visited Wisconsin as I feel 
fully persuaded if thee would spend a few months here that thee 
would like the country and would come and settle here.” William, 
however, could not be persuaded. The next advertisement there- 
fore showed only “Samuel Marshall—Banker and Exchange 
Broker.” 

In the fall of the same year Charles F. Ilsley, who had come 
West to work for Alexander Mitchell’s Wisconsin Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company, dropped into Marshall’s office for a 
friendly visit. Marshall proposed a partnership. Ilsley agreed, and 
a partnership was formed which lasted through good times and 
bad during the lifetime of the two. The advertisement now ap- 
peared, “Marshall and Ilsley—Bankers and Exchange Brokers,” 
and Samuel’s letter to William of November 11, 1849, told him 
of the new firm. “I now have got a first rate partner, a good 
office at cheap rent and if we only have our health and meet with 
no heavy loss we can do something.” 

Now nothing bothered Samuel but the lack of a wife and a 
family for whom he could work. He had written William on 
June 5, 1848, that hard as he worked, he could work harder and 
prosper more had he but a family to share his joys and his sorrows 
and had added, “but women are at a premium and I am still a 
bachelor.” Now with a real partner in the bank, he more than 
ever wanted a partner in his home. His thoughts must have turned 
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back to Wilmington and the daughter of the man for whom he 
had first worked, for in the spring of 1850 he was back in the 
east courting Elizabeth Grubb. They were married in June and 
at once set out for Milwaukee. In July they set up housekeeping 
in a modest home, and Samuel went back to his work with even 
greater vigor. 

Marshall was described at about this time as tall, dignified, 
and courteous. His manner was reserved and he shunned, as 
Quakers should, all pomp and ceremony. He was an especially 
good judge of character—always estimating a man for what he 
was and not for what he advertised himself to be. Current develop- 
ments interested him, and he kept well posted on all the scientific 
and social changes of the day as well as on the economic and 
business trends of the time. His partner, Ilsley, was of shorter 
stature—strong willed and impatient to see all matters, however 
trivial, through to their conclusion. He too was a good judge of 
men and seldom erred in his estimate of a man’s true worth. 
Both men were good bankers and knew well the real value and 
constructive uses of money and credit. Together they formed a 
team well suited to meet the growing development of Milwaukee 
and the State. 

People by the thousand were pouring into Wisconsin, many 
of them through the port of Milwaukee. Not all passed on, how- 
ever, for by 1850 the population of the city stood at 17,500. 
New businesses were being established. In 1851 the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi Railroad had opened as far as Waukesha. Com- 
munication had grown swifter and travel as well. He now wrote: 


Our communication now is very rapid with New York City. I have 
several time had letters from New York in three days and I believe we 
have had them here in 2 days from Cincinnati. It seems almost incredible 
to think of going from here to New York in 3 days but such is neverthe- 
less the fact and most probably in a few years the time will be less but we 
cannot increase as we have done for a year or two. Last year 5 days was 
the quickest and the year before I believe 6 days. 


Marshall and Isley were growing with the city and the country. 


That fall they opened a savings bank as part of the service to 
their growing clientele. Samuel said: 


We do not suppose that it will amount to much for a year nor until 
we can get into a larger office but we wished to have it underway. 
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A letter written a few days later had this further to say: 


Our savings bank was noticed by all our city papers and of course 
spoken highly of. The Wisconsin Argus published at Madison and an 
independent local paper and awfully anti-bank, saw the notices about 
the savings bank and came out with quite an editorial giving the savings 
bank heavy, thick and hard blows as they suppose we issued bills. I 
noticed in our last evening paper (local) an editorial to this effect viz: 
“RED DoGs.—The Madison Argus says ‘Another red dog has just been let 
loose in Milwaukee, called a “Savings Bank!”’? Very good, but though 
our organs of vision have been strained to their utmost capacity, we are so 
far unable to discover any traces of this bloody canine, spoken of by our 
neighbor at the Capital. If by ‘red dog’ he means bank bills, we may 
quiet his fears of being bitten, by stating that is not the intention of the 
Savings Bank to issue bills of circulation.” 


Samuel went on: 


I shall have quite a newspaper notoriety, I suppose, as a brother of the 
editor of the Argus who lives here is a warm friend of mine and he 
wrote a communication at once to them and probably they will unsay 
all they have said and then considerable in my favor. 


In May of 1851 Marshall knew the joy of his first son, followed 
within a few weeks, however, by the sorrow of losing his wife. He 
took his infant son East to be brought up at the home of his sister 
and returned to Milwaukee. 

Shortly afterwards the fight for “banks or no banks” culmi- 
nated in a referendum by the people of the State in favor of 
“banks.” The following year the Legislature, after careful and 
thorough consideration, drafted the State’s first general banking 
law. This the voters approved, and in 1852 it became the law 
of the State. 

Marshall and Ilsley at once applied for a charter for a new 
bank to be located at Madison. Theirs was the first charter to be 
granted, and in 1853 “The State Bank of Madison” opened for 
business in the city about which Samuel had written rather disparag- 
ingly to his brother in 1847. “Mitchell’s map” he said “calls for 
a City of four lakes at Madison. It contains one House.” Now a 
bare six years later, he was opening a new bank in this same city. 
Samuel supervised operations in Madison as president, returning 
frequently to Milwaukee as occasion demanded. To help him 


1 Daily Wisconsin (Milwaukee), Nov. 10, 1849. 
2 Wisconsin Argus (Madison), Nov. 6, 1849. 
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at the State Bank he soon employed Lucien S. Hanks and later 
Howard A. Palmer. 

Meanwhile in Milwaukee the continued growth of the busi- 
ness there necessitated larger quarters. Instead of taking more 
space in the United States Hotel, they moved to the Furlong 
Block at the corner of East Water and Huron streets. It was a 
fortunate move, for in August of 1854 Milwaukee had its first 
great fire. The entire block in which the hotel was situated burned 
to the ground. In its new location Marshall and Ilsley escaped 
unscathed. 

In July of this same year Samuel experienced his second great 
sorrow. His young son, who had been brought back to Wisconsin 
only a few months previously, sickened and died at Madison. Samuel 
was grief stricken. In the fall, at the urging of this partner, he 
went East for a visit with his brothers and sister. There is evi- 
dence that he didn’t entirely forget the bank while in the East, 
for shortly after his return an advertisement in the Milwaukee 
Daily Sentinel offers “ Foreign exchange. Marshall and Ilsley— 
Bankers are now prepared to draw direct on all the principal points 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland.” 
This new departure was occasioned probably by the desire of the 
immigrants from Europe to send funds back to their homelands. 
Apparently also it grew in importance for in the fall of 1855 
Samuel left for Europe partly for pleasure and partly also to 
better the relationships with their new foreign correspondents. 
His letters to Ilsley from London, Berlin, Paris, Amsterdam, and 
Geneva all spoke of making better arrangements for drawings on 
the banks of those cities. Incidentally while in London he opened 
an account for direct drawings, a thing rather unheard of for a 
small Midwestern bank of that time. The tour took Samuel all 
over western Europe, Turkey, the Holy Land, and Egypt and 
lasted for nearly a year. All during it, however, he had been 
kept well informed as to what was going on both in Madison and 
Milwaukee. At no time did he overlook an opportunity to help 
with his counsel and advice, nor to praise a report of business 
well done. His last step before leaving London for home in the 
fall of 1856 was to write Ilsley that he had visited the bank in 
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London at his suggestion to get a better rate on drafts, and that 
they had been so impressed by the volume of business that IIsley 
had been able to send that they would better the rate in Marshall 
and IIsley’s favor. 

Meantime back in Milwaukee although the business of the part- 
ners had been increasing and operations expanding, banking in 
general was having a stormy time. The Exchange Bank which 
had opened in November of 1853, closed in July of 1855. The 
Bank of Commerce chartered in 1854 failed in 1856. The Ger- 
mania Bank opened in 1854 and failed the next year. 

A few months after Marshall returned to Milwaukee, he married 
Emma Hager of Middleburg, Vermont. With his new wife he 
moved to Madison and settled at Edgewood, the fifty-acre farm 
he had purchased from a Mr. Ashmead. Some stories have it that 
Ashmead was a British nobleman’s younger son who was called 
back to England because of his older brother’s death before the 
house was completed, and other stories have said that Mr. Ash- 
mead was a newcomer who bit off more than he could chew. At 
any rate, Marshall purchased the house, completed it, and lived 
there during the years he was actively engaged at the State Bank. 

It is well at this point to go back a bit to the Banking Act 
of Wisconsin which became law in 1853. Under this law any 
Wisconsin bank chartered under the act could issue circulating 
notes secured by a pledge of approved bonds issued by any state 
in the Union. The temptation to use the cheapest bonds which 
met the requirements led to the use of bonds of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Missouri. In 1857 there had 
been 60 banks in Wisconsin with capital of $4,205,000, deposits 
of $3,920,000, and circulation of $2,222,000. By 1860 the num- 
ber of banks had grown to 104 with capital of $6,547,000, de- 
posits of $3,230,000, and circulation of $4,075,000. The better 
banks retrenched as more and more banks opened to take ad- 
vantage of the law and circulate notes. Soon too a larger and 
larger proportion of the notes in circulation came to consist of 
the issues of that class of banks which were least likely to weather 
adverse conditions in time of stress. The natural result among 
the people was to save the notes of the strong banks and circulate 
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the notes of unknown, distant, or weak banks. Talk of secession 
added to depreciate the value of the bonds securing many issues 
of the circulating notes. 

During these grave times Marshall spent most of his time in 
Madison. He had hit upon a plan which would help the bankers 
and also pay well for the State Bank. Neither Marshall and Isley 
nor the bank at Madison had issued any notes so the partners 
were in a position to command respect and attention when prob- 
ably as early as 1858 they began to issue a list of the prices they 
would pay for the notes of various banks. This price was based 
upon the value of the bonds securing the circulation. The fact 
that thus a known market price for bank notes was established, 
helped the situation to some extent but did not help keep the 
notes in circulation. Lucien Hanks many years ago said that 
banks all over the State relied upon Marshall and Ilsley and the 
State Bank to purchase the notes they took in. It became a real 
service to many bankers but did not stave off the crisis which was 
brewing. Abraham Lincoln was elected President, and secession 
and Civil War seemed inevitable. Bonds of the southern states 
depreciated still further. There was growing uneasiness about the 
value of many bank notes and a demand for redemption in hard 
money. 

Marshall hurried to Milwaukee. On Friday, June 21, 1861, he 
and Ilsley met with Mitchell and representatives of four other 
Milwaukee banks. The next day they published a list of banks 
whose notes they would no longer accept for redemption. Monday 
the storm broke. A howling mob attacked the Second Ward Bank 
first, then the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company, 
the State Bank and the Bank of Milwaukee. The city’s police 
force of twenty-seven men was powerless to prevent the wrecking 
of these four banks by the frenzied mob which crowded the streets 
until the Milwaukee Zouaves, called out by Governor Randall, 
appeared on the scene. Two more companies of soldiers came 
that evening from Madison, and by morning the rioting had ceased. 
Business in Milwaukee was virtually paralyzed for several days. 
One by one the banks repaired their damaged quarters and re- 
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opened. Marshall and IIsley alone kept their doors open through- 
out the disturbance. 


The bonds of the State of Wisconsin had fallen in value along 
with those of other states, and Marshall had an idea to enhance 
their value. Lucien S. Hanks reported this as follows: 


The facts are that Mr. Marshall called on Mr. Mitchell, President of 
the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company bank and suggested 
a law compelling life and fire insurance companies doing business in 
Wisconsin to deposit either United States bonds or State of Wisconsin 
bonds with the State Treasurer to an amount equal to a certain percent 
of premiums received by said companies from the people of Wisconsin 
as security for Wisconsin policy holders. Mr. Marshall thought that such 
a law seemed to be equitable and that the interest and principal on the 
bonds would undoubtedly be punctually paid at maturity; that the in- 
surance companies would meet with no loss and would undoubtedly 
respond to the provisions of such a law. The legislature being then in 
session, Mr. Mitchell called in his attorney (if I remember correctly, 
Judge Lynde, of Finch, Lynde and Miller) and requested him to compile 
a law with the provisions suggested by Mr. Marshall. Judge Lynde im- 
mediately responded, compiled the bill, sent or took it to the Milwaukee 
delegation in Madison and it was enacted into law. The insurance com- 


panies complied with the law and the bonds were subsequently taken 
over by the State Trust Funds.* 


Back in Madison after the worst was over in Milwaukee, Mar- 
shall continued to build the State Bank and his home at Edgewood. 
The Civil War was on with all its vicissitudes, and Samuel took an 
active part in assisting with the State’s financing of its share of the 
war burden. With Isley and Mitchell he successfully financed 
the State War Loan. In the words of Mr. Crosby of Chicago, “ He 
virtually managed the office of Bank Comptroller.” Back and 
forth he hurried using his influence and his means to hasten the 
end of the conflict. He was forty-one when the war started. His 
age and his Quaker beliefs kept him out of the armed forces but 
as the late Senator La Follette said, “His efforts did much to 
maintain the credit of our State at par during the years of the Re- 
bellion.” * 

With the end of the conflict, Marshall returned to Milwaukee 
with his family. He remained as president of the State Bank but 


3**Memorandum in the State Bank, Madison, Wisconsin,” from L. S. Hanks to James 
Iisley, January 10, 1913. 


* La Follette’s speech at the State Fair, September, 1897, as quoted by the Evening Wis- 
consin. 
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their value. Lucien §. Hanks reported this as follows: 


The facts are that Mr. Marshall called on Mr. Mitchell, President of 
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session, Mr. Mitchell called in his attorney (if I remember correctly, 
Judge Lynde, of Finch, Lynde and Miller) and requested him to compile 
a law with the provisions suggested by Mr. Marshall. Judge Lynde im- 
mediately responded, compiled the bill, sent or took it to the Milwaukee 
delegation in Madison and it was enacted into law. The insurance com- 


panies complied with the law and the bonds were subsequently taken 
over by the State Trust Funds.® 


Back in Madison after the worst was over in Milwaukee, Mar- 
shall continued to build the State Bank and his home at Edgewood. 
The Civil War was on with all its vicissitudes, and Samuel took an 
active part in assisting with the State’s financing of its share of the 
war burden. With Ilsley and Mitchell he successfully financed 
the State War Loan. In the words of Mr. Crosby of Chicago, “ He 
virtually managed the office of Bank Comptroller.” Back and 
forth he hurried using his influence and his means to hasten the 
end of the conflict. He was forty-one when the war started. His 
age and his Quaker beliefs kept him out of the armed forces but 
as the late Senator La Follette said, “His efforts did much to 
maintain the credit of our State at par during the years of the Re- 
bellion.” * 

With the end of the conflict, Marshall returned to Milwaukee 
with his family. He remained as president of the State Bank but 


“Memorandum in the State Bank, Madison, Wisconsin,’’ from L. S. Hanks to James 
Ilsley, January 10, 1913. 


*La Follette’s speech at the State Fair, September, 1897, as quoted by the Evening Wis- 
consin. 
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left the active management in the able hands of Mr. Hanks and 
Mr. Palmer. At the Milwaukee bank, Frederick S. Ilsley and Gustav 
Reuss who had previously been employed as clerks had been ad- 
mitted into partnership in 1864. The four partners continued to 
operate under the firm name of Marshall and Ilsley with Marshall 
as the senior member. The reputation of the bank and Mr. Mar- 
shall’s efforts on behalf of the State resulted in the appointment 
by the Legislature of Marshall and Ilsley as financial agent of the 
State to distribute to the returning soldiers the extra pay which 
a grateful State had voted them. 

Business kept on growing but the pioneer days were drawing 
to a close. By 1870 Milwaukee had grown to a city of 30,000 
and had become the great city of commerce which Samuel in 1848 
had prophesied it would be. Through good times and bad, how- 
ever, for forty more years Samuel Marshall continued at the helm 
of his firm. In 1888 Marshall and Isley was incorporated under 
the State law, and he was its president. In 1890 he retired as 
president of the State Bank and in 1901 as president of Marshall 
and Isley. His death occurred in 1907 in his eighty-seventh year. 

In 1848 Cornelius Storm, a merchant of Milwaukee, had writ- 
ten to his brother: “It is unusual to find an ambitious man who 
has good business sense and a serious outlook and still remains 
a gentleman and a friend. Such a man is young Samuel Marshall, 
our new banker. Several business dealings with him and I am 
convinced that this city has finally found a money man it can 
trust.” ° 

In 1897 Andrew Elmore at a meeting of the Old Settlers Club 
proposed this toast: “To Samuel Marshall—the squarest banker 
that ever lived.” ® 

In 1907 it was written of him: 


With the death last Sunday of Samuel Marshall, Milwaukee’s veteran 
banker, there passed from the business and civic life of this city one of 
its most thoroughly trusted and respected figures, whose name has for over 
half a century carried with it for all who knew or knew of him the 
impression of the strictest probity, of plain living and straight dealing, 
of a man of whom it could be said in the literal sense that his word 
was as good as his bond.? 


5 As quoted by historian (1947) of Marshall and Ilsley Bank. 
® Milwaukee Old Settlers Club, Proceedings, 1907. 
™ Obituary in Milwaukee Sentinel, Sept. 3, 1907. 
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Yesterday’s Delhi 


By JOHN MINER 


NDISTINGUISHABLE from other farmland between Omro and 
] Eureka is a beautiful expanse of country that once, nearly a 
hundred years ago, was the site of the thriving little village of 
Delhi—a village that has long since vanished almost as completely 
as though it had never existed. Today the only reminders of the 
forgotten settlement are an old frame house, dating from the heyday 
of the village, and a willow bordered lane, once its main street. 
Delhi was founded by Luke LaBorde, a French-Canadian trader. 
Little is known of the early history of the LaBordes in their native 
Canada, but it is certain that at least a portion of the family emi- 
grated at an early date to the territory which is now the State of 
Michigan. Cyprian Tanguay’s Dictionnaire Généalogique des 
Familles Canadiennes lists LaBordes as residents of Quebec in the 
early and middle eighteenth century. Later members of the family, 
including Luke LaBorde, were well known in Green Bay. An 
unsigned letter, dated Green Bay, Lake Michigan, November 14, 
1814, ends “Baptiste LaBorde, the bearer of this despatch....” Luke 
LaBorde is known to have made two subscriptions to the Green 
Bay Catholic Church in 1832, and an Indian claim presented by 
him is recorded in a journal of a council meeting held at Green 
Bay in June, 1833. The names of other members of the LaBorde 
family are recorded in Green Bay voting lists as early as 1823. 
Luke LaBorde, the founder of Delhi, is believed to have come 
to this region with his reputedly full-blooded Indian wife (nee 





JOHN MINER, cooperating with the Oshkosh Public Museum, has recon- 
structed the history of Delhi, a “ ghost-town.” The manuscript was sent 
to the editor by Nile Behncke, of the Oshkosh Public Museum, where Mr. 
Miner was formerly employed. The latter was graduated from the School 
of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, in August, 1948. 

The author is indebted to the following persons for information on the history of Delhi: 
Mr. Alfred LaBorde, Eureka; Mrs. Wendt, Oshkosh; Mr. Frank Appley, Waukau; Dr. 


Emma Jaeck, Omro; Mr. John Marrow, Eureka; and Mrs. Ben Nelezen, Omro. The 
Winnebago County courthouse was visited for source material. 
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Louisa Beaupre) and three other families from Green Bay, making 
the trip down the river in a long boat, propelled by poles. Louisa 
LaBorde, later the mother of five sons and two daughters, is 
described as an exceptionally beautiful woman, of a dark olive 
complexion and medium in stature. She is said always to have 
worn a bright red shawl. 

The travelers were aided by Indians in negotiating the rapids 
at the lower Fox, after which they crossed Lake Winnebago and 
settled for an unknown length of time in Fond du Lac. It is 
believed possible, although not definitely established, that Luke 
LaBorde may have been accompanied to Fond du Lac by a 
brother who remained there to raise a family. People of that name 
are residents of that city today.’ 

Following his stay in Fond du Lac, LaBorde again took to the 
river, impressed perhaps with the beauty and opportunities of the 
northern country, locating near the site of the future Delhi. There, 
on Waukau Creek, he bought a small trading post in 1846, which 
had been the property of a half-breed trader named William Powell. 
This post is assumed to have been in operation for some considerable 
time prior to LaBorde’s arrival. The tall, blonde, handsome French- 
man soon moved his newly acquired post to the exact site of 
Delhi—the community being originally known to the settlers as 
Labordes or LaBorde’s Landing. 

As the post rapidly increased in population, the inhabitants 
naturally wished to establish a post office but discovered that a 
government regulation forbade the granting of a post office to any 
community which had, as part of its name, the word “landing.” 
Thus it was that shortly after its founding, LaBorde’s Landing was 
renamed Delhi. The reason for the choice of the name is unknown. 
Possibly Luke LaBorde was a man of sufficient education to have 
heard or read of the East Indian capital of the same name. 


1“In the early history of our county there was a Frenchman in this vicinity by the name 
of Luke LaBorde who married an Indian woman. Their child was the second born in this 
county. LaBorde was called Luco, and it was from him that Luco Creek received its name. 
In those days he had a boat on the Creek and the Indians and the few settlers here about 
spoke of the Creek as Luco’s Creek. From this comes the name of the little settlement 
around the Hamilton Mills.” From the Fond du Lac Weekly Commonwealth, March 22, 1879. 
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A patent on the site of Delhi was taken out by Luke LaBorde on 
March 1, 1848, covering 145 acres. Lots were selling briskly, and 
a further addition was made shortly thereafter. A survey of the land 
was made on July 17, 1849, by Edward West, district surveyor. 
Lots uniformly measured 66 feet wide by 132 feet deep. 

The streets are said to have been 66 feet wide, with Broadway, 
the main street, measuring 8214 feet in width, A Winnebago 
County platbook dated 1889, in the possession of the Oshkosh 
Public Museum, lists the following Delhi streets: Water, Union, 
Washington, Liberty, Grand, Ann, Broad, Harrison, Howard, Pearl, 
Main, and Menominee. 

The site of the community had long been well-known by the 
Indians of the region. It was a popular location, and was used by 
them as a burial ground. The early settlers of Delhi and their 
descendants often ran across Indian burials while engaged in spring 
plowing. The burials are said to have been made close to the 
surface of the ground, often accompanied by guns, beads, pottery, 
copper, and other objects valued by the departed Indians. A number 
of these relics are now owned by the Oshkosh Museum. 

Luke LaBorde, one of the most polite and honest men in the 
valley, prospered in his business since his dealings with the Indians 
were absolutely fair. His stock was large, and the post quickly be- 
came a gathering place for great numbers of the Indians of the terri- 
tory. LaBorde’s customers must have presented a colorful picture as 
they filed into Delhi to transact their business. The women have 
been described by early residents as dressed in brilliant colors and 
wearing long strings of glass beads. The men were usually attired 
in buckskin. These Indian visitors found time too for relaxation at 
Delhi. Democratic people in the old frontier tradition, the white 
residents of Delhi frequently engaged in athletic contests with their 
Indian visitors. The games, held on the village green, were always 
well-attended by the settlers. During these contests, the docks were 
often completely lined with Indian canoes. 

Luke LaBorde’s trading post carried the same stock as did other 
posts. Articles dear to the hearts of the Indians were blankets, 
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broadcloth, calico, guns, powder and shot, kettles, traps, mirrors, 
combs, silver ornaments, and other similar staples and trinkets. 
In exchange for these items, LaBorde received such Indian com- 
modities as furs, corn, maple syrup and sugar, rice, hunting 
pouches, mats and skins decorated with porcupine quills, snow 
shoes, and bark boxes. La Borde is said to have been particularly 
interested in obtaining quantities of maple syrup, which some set- 
tlers drank by the dipperful as though it were water. Each year 
he made an expedition by boat up the Wolf River to the Indian 
country where he obtained supplies of syrup at its source. He is 
also supposed to have owned a sugar mill near Shawano. 

Occasionally, traveling traders, carrying their eighty-pound packs 
on their backs, visited Delhi to compete temporarily with the estab- 
lished post. The itinerants, usually on foot but a few prosperous 
ones on horseback, were eagerly welcomed by the citizens, if not 
by the owners of the post. Their wares consisted of numberless 
odds and ends of household equipment sought by the women of 
the village. Some even sold crude eye glasses and a few were 
engaged, as a sideline, in the practice of medicine. The wandering 
peddlers carried bells to inform the inhabitants of their arrival. 

The Indians are said to have been particularly fond of the white 
man’s beef. In the spring of the year they bought a cow or two 
from a settler, which they cut into long strips to be smoked at the 
edge of the village, to augment their winter food supply. 

The white settlers of Delhi experienced but little difficulty with 
their Indian neighbors. What little trouble arose was almost in- 
variably the result of the sale of whiskey by unscrupulous whites 
located on the outskirts of the village. Luke LaBorde, in addition 
to his business as a trader, was also the sheriff of Delhi and, con- 
sequently, it was his duty to arrest the few Indians who became 
obnoxious. The offenders were brought for trial into the impromptu 
court of the local magistrate, Judge Elliot. Lacking money, the 
fines were usually paid in ponies, furs, or whatever other articles 
the miscreant happened to possess. Judge Elliot, incidentally, served 
also as postmaster and was the owner and operator of the local hotel. 

If Delhi was a convenient trading center for the redmen, it 
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proved to be equally so for the whites. Eureka and Omro residents 
preferred it to posts in their own villages, due to its larger stock. A 
float bridge of logs and planks was built by LaBorde for the con- 
venience of the early settlers of Poygan, Winneconne, and Rushford. 
This they used on their way to the gristmills at Waukau. Passing 
by Delhi, they frequently stopped off to visit the trading post. The 
float bridge as much as any other single factor was responsible 
for the growth and temporary prosperity of the community. Nego- 
tiating the makeshift bridge was, however, a delicate operation, 
particularly for animals. Heavy-laden oxen, for instance, were 
obliged to cross single file in order to avoid being pushed off into 
the river. Wet feet was the price the settler himself paid for cross- 
ing the bridge because of water seeping through the planks at the 
slightest pressure. The bridge, crude as it was, could be opened in 
the middle by means of a winding chain, thus permitting log rafts 
to float down the river. A section of that chain is preserved today 
at the Marrow farm near the site of Delhi, providing an interesting 
memento of the vanished settlement. 

The trading post was not the only interesting building in old 
Delhi. It had, in addition, three stores, two grain mills, a cider 
plant, three hop mills and hop press, a livery barn, hotel, school- 
house, and from twenty-five to thirty houses, a sawmill, stave fac- 
tory, tavern, and a shop where a craftsman manufactured boats and 
furniture. The hop industry, too, was extensive, settlers coming 
from long distances to help pick the Delhi crop. The hops were 
pressed in Delhi, sent by boat to Oshkosh, and then on to Milwaukee. 

The hotel, named the American House, was owned by the above- 
mentioned Judge Elliot. It is described by old-timers as a one and 
one-half story frame building. The hotel had twenty-two rooms and 
an attic, and a portion of the building also served as a post office. 
On days when many settlers were returning from the grain mills at 
Waukau, the American House is said to have been so crowded that 
the attic and even the main floor hallway were used as sleeping 
quarters. Heavy meals were served at the American House, and 
settlers recall the extraordinarily strong coffee that accompanied the 
food. The hotel was subsequently purchased by the grandson of 
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the founder of Delhi, Alfred LaBorde, who is now a resident of 
near-by Eureka. 

The school was well attended, students sometimes numbering as 
many as forty. At various times four sisters—Mary, Ella, Carrie, 
and Anna Carey—were engaged as schoolteachers. Other teachers 
were Lena Morrison, Carrie Thrall, and Alice Hunter. Their 
salary in the early days amounted to $18 a month, of which $1.50 
each week was paid for room and board. During the winter months 
snow seeped into the schoolhouse through a vent. It was no 
unusual occurrence to discover the floor covered with snow when 
classes met in the mornings. 

Among the early shopkeepers of Delhi was Sam Priest, owner 
of a livery stable and blacksmith establishment. One woman, a 
native of New York whose name has since been forgotten, was 
famous at the time for a particularly fine grade of American cheese 
which she manufactured. Her little industry thrived for many years, 
the farmers of the village bringing her their excess milk to be 
converted into cheese. 

Good, substantial food of the pioneer variety was plentiful, 
and the inhabitants of Delhi enjoyed such staples as pork, beef, 
potatoes, milk, and butter. Fish were extremely bountiful in old 
Delhi. Sturgeon are said by old pioneers to have been particularly 
numerous. A good-sized sturgeon weighed about 150 pounds and 
measured 5 or 6 feet in length. Such a fish usually sold for $1.00. 
Judge Elliot, an ardent fisherman, frequently caught sixty or seventy 
fish of various kinds in an hour. 

Tea, coffee, and other “ luxuries” were not so readily obtained, 
however. Substitutes for tea and coffee were concocted of ground 
barley, peas and dandelion roots, and the unhappy results were 
sold as the genuine articles at the trading post. Complainants who 
quickly detected the fraud were assured that the substitute was far 
more healthful than the genuine item and sales continued briskly. 
Such medicines and home remedies as the inhabitants of Delhi had 
were principally herb, root, and seed cure-alls made from ancient 
Indian recipes. It is related that some few hardy settlers who took 
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recourse to these Indian panaceas actually survived both the illness 
and the remedy. 

A picturesque settlement. was Delhi in its heyday. The early 
settlers bought their “dress up” clothing in quantities large enough 
to last a year or more. The nearest town from which ready-made 
clothes could be secured at that time was Green Bay, which ex- 
plains the popularity of Indian buckskin garments for men’s every- 
day wear. 

With its intermingling of white and red people and white and 
red costumes, the village was a thoroughly democratic unit, and, 
above all, a friendly place in which to live. Existence for these 
people could not have been easy, but in the wintertime they 
enjoyed the usual frontier pastimes. The “young blades” of the 
day who lived in the country, across the river from Delhi, could 
scarcely wait for the time when they could call on their girls in 
the village. One of them, spurning the conventional use of the float 
bridge, attempted to cross the ice while it was still too thin. He 
fell in, of course, and was rescued by the citizenry who advised 
him to go home and wait until the ice was firm. 

In later years Delhi became less completely shut off from neigh- 
boring towns and settlements. After the dock was built, many of 
the steamboats that plied the local rivers made regular daily stops 
at Delhi on their way from Oshkosh. Among these boats might 
be mentioned the “Peytona,” “Jenny Lind,” “City of Berlin,” 
“City of Oshkosh,” “ Aquilla,” “Fashion,” “Fanny Fisk,” “The 
Fountain City,” “Forest Queen,” and “Lincoln.” A small stage- 
coach, too, came through Delhi once a day on its way from Oshkosh 
to Omro, Eureka, and points north. Passengers for the American 
House were brought to Delhi in the stage for a fare of 10 cents— 
sometimes never collected—and mail was also sent by that means. 

The tale of the final disappearance of Delhi is one of a slow, 
gradual deterioration and abandonment. In its prime, Delhi had 
considered itself a strong contender for the honor of becoming the 
county seat over such other candidates as Omro and Eureka. The 
story is told of one Oshkosh resident, owner of eighty acres of 
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land at the intersection of the present Algoma Boulevard and Elm 
Street, who was so convinced of the great future in store for Delhi 
that he sold his Oshkosh property, moved to Delhi, and bought 
fifty acres in the village. His home, the DuShane property, still 
stands. 

The dissolution of the village began, perhaps, when both Eureka 
and Omro erected better bridges across the river than Delhi was 
able to afford, thus diverting the farmers’ trade away from Delhi 
and toward the other two villages. A further and fatally crushing 
blow was dealt the aspirations of Delhi when the railroad was 
built through to Omro. As the village began to show unmistak- 
able signs of dwindling, its residents moved to rival towns or 
farther west, and gradually Delhi lapsed back into semi-wilderness. 

Today only a few traces remain of the once thriving little com- 
munity. One house, still owned by descendants of Luke LaBorde, 
is standing. A number of rotting wooden stumps indicate the point 
at the river’s bank where once the steamboats stopped. 

Located in a near-by field is a small, desolate, unkempt burial 
plot where rest the remains of Luke LaBorde and his wife. The 
white marble gravestones, now broken and timeworn, are shaded 
by a lightning twisted willow. Luke LaBorde, according to his 
marker, was born in 1810 and died in 1868. His wife, Louisa, was 
four years his junior and died in 1877. Old-timers of the vicinity 
relate that, while the surrounding fields may be used for cultiva- 
tion, the deed to the property stipulates that the graves themselves 
are never to be disturbed. 

The passing of the elder LaBordes may be said to have fore- 
shadowed the demise of the village which they founded. Delhi's 
settlers and their descendants scattered to near-by and distant loca- 
tions. Today the community is no longer a reality but merely a 
brief chapter in the fascinating history of the State of Wisconsin. 














The Waukesha County 
Historical Society 


By CHARLOTTE REID SEYBOLD 


a group of some thirty persons met and organized the Wau- 

kesha County Historical Society in the common council 
rooms in the city of Waukesha, Wisconsin, on Wednesday after- 
noon, November 14, 1906. There was no city hall at that time, 
and official city business was conducted in rooms in the Columbia 
Block on South Street. 

This group assembled in response to a call by Rolland L. Porter, 
Mukwonago, regarded as the founder of the society, and his mes- 
sage read: 

It is very desirous a society of this kind should be formed. It ought 
to have been done twenty years ago. The early history of our county is 
a study and has been neglected. The history should be collected and 
preserved. The longer it is neglected, the harder it will be. Other counties 


in our state have already made the start and the societies are well at- 
tended and very enjoyable. 


At that time Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, superintendent of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, addressed the gathering on “The 
Functions of a Local Historical Society.” It was unanimously de- 
cided to organize a county society as an auxiliary to the State organi- 
zation and the following committee was appointed: Theron W. 
Haight, Colonel Frank H. Putney, Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans, 
Dr. Walter L. Rankin, all of Waukesha; Edward L. Nehs, Menomo- 
nee Falls; Julia A. Lapham, Oconomowoc, and Mr. Porter. The 
Articles of Organization were drawn up and signed by Mrs. You- 
mans, Colonel Putney, and Mr. Porter on November 19, 1906. 


Piveme YEARS after Wisconsin was admitted to the Union, 





Mrs. CHARLOTTE REID SEYBOLD (Edward G.), Waukesha, is secretary 
of the Waukesha County Historical Society. A former newspaperwoman, 
she edited The Waukesha County Heritage, a monthly supplement pub- 
lished in the interests of the society in the Waukesha Daily Freeman 
for three years in the late 1930’s. During World War II, she served as 
editor of the Waukesha News Kit, serviceman’s newspaper. 
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Mr. Haight was a well-known attorney who later wrote a book 
entitled, Memoirs of Waukesha County; his widow, now ninety- 
four years of age, still resides in Waukesha. Colonel Putney served 
as private secretary to Governor Harrison Ludington, and both 
he and Mr. Haight had commendable Civil War records. Mrs. 
Youmans was the wife of Henry M. Youmans, dean of Wisconsin 
newspaper editors, and she was a leader in the suffrage movement; 
after her death the annual Theodora W. Youmans Citizenship 
Award was created. Dr. Rankin served as president of Carroll 
College from 1866 to 1904. Mr. Nehs was the owner and oper- 
ator of one of the first mills in Waukesha County. Miss Lapham 
was the daughter of Increase A. Lapham, pioneer scientist. 

Subsequently the society received its charter from the State on 
December 4, 1906, and on December 22, 1906, a group of inter- 
ested persons met again and elected the following officers: Mr. 
Porter, president; Mr. Haight, Mr. Nehs, and Dr. Wilbur O. 
Carrier, president of Carroll College from 1904 to 1917, vice- 
presidents; Miss Lapham, secretary; M. L. Snyder, Waukesha, 
treasurer; Colonel Putney, Mrs. Youmans, and George F. West- 
over, Oconomowoc, advisory board. 

The by-laws were adopted, the treasurer was instructed to pay 
$1.75 to the register of deeds for recording the Articles of Or- 
ganization, and Mr. Haight and Mrs. Youmans were appointed to 
report on a seal. 

Other charter members included Henry B. Bidwell, W. P. 
Dunlap, H. Emily Marsh, Carrie B. Parker, Mrs. Hattie S. Carle- 
ton, O. P. Clinton, Mrs. Helen A. Whitney, Mrs. S. E. Gernon, 
Mrs. Evan L. ‘Thomas, George W. Carleton, Waukesha; Dan L. 
Camp, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Hudson, Mukwonago; Mame B. Kellogg, 
H. G. Jones, Grace P. Jones, E. H. Hewit, D.DS., Mrs. J. L. 
Froding, Mary J. Lapham, Flora G. Small, D. McL. Miller, M.D., 
Rosa M. Tuttle, Oconomowoc; Agnes P. Sperry, Virginia Alden 
Brewster, Delafield; Mary J. Walrath and Mrs. K. R. Sharpe, ad- 
dresses unknown. 

This society holds two meetings every year, the annual meet- 
ing being held in May, usually in Waukesha; and the fall meeting, 
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in September, at some other place in the county. Church groups 
frequently serve luncheons on these occasions. Dues are $1.00 
annually. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the first annual meeting 
was held on March 20, 1907, in the common council rooms at 
seven-thirty o’clock in the evening and that the same group of 
officers chosen in December were re-elected. 

The program at that first annual meeting included songs by the 
Carroll College Glee Club and five papers: “Territorial Days,” 
Dan L. Camp, Mukwonago; “Early Immigration to Wisconsin,” 
Mrs. Charles L. Kellogg, Oconomowoc; “The Little Schoolhouse 
of Pioneer Days,” Mrs. G. W. Hudson, Mukwonago; “ Aboriginal 
Sites and Memorials in Waukesha County,” Charles E. Brown, 
Milwaukee; “Early Days in Waukesha,” Mrs. Helen A. Whitney, 
Waukesha. 


At the close of the program, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


Inasmuch as the Wisconsin Archeological Society favors the preserva- 
tion of the widely known group of effigy and conical mounds on the 
banks of the Fox River in the town of Vernon, this county. Resolved, 
That it is the sense of this society that steps should be taken for their 
preservation and the formation of a park including the same and that 


the group be called the “Pishtaka Group,’ the Indian name of the river 
nearby. 


The fall meeting of 1907 was held in the public library at 
Waukesha, the second annual meeting in March, 1908, at the 
Carleton home in Waukesha, and the fall meeting at Mrs. Kellogg’s 
home in Oconomowoc. 

When members met for the third annual meeting on March 6, 
1909, in the public library in Waukesha, the meeting was called 
to order with a gavel which had been presented to the society 
by the Open Door Club of Eagle. The gavel was made from one 
of the oak timbers of the first house in Eagle. This house was 
erected by A. R. Hinkley who arrived in Eagle in September, 1836. 
The silver plate marking the gavel was presented by Mr. Westover. 

It was at this meeting that Mr. Porter agreed to furnish money 
for a seal, the design chosen being the first log house built in 
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Mukwonago. Badges were decided upon at this time and since then 
each member has received a blue satin badge with gold lettering 
when joining the society. 

The fall meeting of 1909 was held in Delafield at the Brewster 
home, that being the former Nelson Hawks Tavern where Solo- 
mon Juneau visited and where stagecoaches used to stop. 

It was at the fourth annual meeting held in 1910 in the First 
Baptist Church parlors in Waukesha, that J. H. A. Lacher, nation. 
ally known historian, became a member of this society. That fall 
the Woodman Hall in Mukwonago was the place selected, and at 
that time Mrs. H. B. Edwards of Eagle “ made a strong plea for 
the preservation of cemeteries and urged this society to take the 
lead in creating such an interest in the matter that no future 
legislature would venture to order the abandonment of any ceme- 
tery.” 

Mr. Haight suggested that the society take action toward inter- 
esting the people of Wisconsin in erecting a monument in memory 
of the three Cushing brothers who won distinction for bravery 
in the Civil War. The suggestion was made at the fifth annual 
meeting held in 1911 at the First Baptist Church in Waukesha. 
From that time until an imposing granite shaft was unveiled on 
May 31, 1915, members of the society worked unceasingly to 
bring recognition to those three—‘ perhaps the most conspicu- 
ously daring trio of sons of one mother of any whose exploits have 
been noted in the pages of history.” 

Howard, the eldest brother who was born in Milwaukee, lost 
his life in a hand to hand combat with an Indian during a battle 
with the Apaches in the Southwest. Alonzo H. and William B. 
were born in the Cushing homestead about one-half mile west 
of Delafield, the former losing his life during the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, while William B., the youngest, practically single-handed 
sank the iron-clad ram, the “ Albemarle,” a most daring feat. 

Land for Cushing Memorial Park was donated by members of 
the society: Judge George H. Noyes, Richard W. Houghton, and 
Dr. Charles H. Lemon of Milwaukee, and the heirs of the estate 
of Albert Alden of Delafield. When the erection of the monu- 
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ment was considered, and because funds of the society were in- 
sufficient to erect a suitable one, the aid of the State was solicited, 
and $5,000 was appropriated by the Legislature. 

At the dedication ceremony, Catherine Cushing, the daughter 
of William B. Cushing, unveiled the shaft which is located at 
the crest of the highest part of the ten-acre park along the Bark 
River, west of Delafield. Camping and picnicking facilities are 
available for park visitors. 

The Waukesha County Historical Society also takes credit for 
the renaming of Stony Hill, later known as Government Hill, to 
Lapham Peak, and the placing of a tablet on the crest in honor 
of Increase A. Lapham, Wisconsin’s first scientist and “ the father 
of the weather bureau.” The Lapham memorial tablet was un- 
veiled on Saturday, June 16, 1917, by Mr. Lapham’s daughter 
who served the society as its first secretary. 

Had the Legislature in 1867 heeded the report and recommen- 
dations of the man for whom Lapham Peak is named, Wisconsin 
would still be in possession of many of its primeval forests. From 
the wooden observatory tower on the summit of the hill—high- 
est point in Waukesha County—one can see this county’s hills, 
valleys, lakes, and streams better than from any other place. 

When Waukesha County observed its centennial recognizing 
the arrival of Morris D. Cutler in 1834, a bronze tablet in 
memory of Lyman Goodnow was unveiled at his grave in Prairie 
Home Cemetery in Waukesha, on May 5, 1934. Dr. Joseph 
Schafer, then head of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, was the 
principal speaker at the ceremony. By the placing of the tablet, 
the society honored Wisconsin’s first conductor of the under- 
ground railroad who in 1842 assisted Caroline Quarrells, young 
octoroon slave from St. Louis, Missouri, in making her escape 
to Canada. 

In June, 1936, the society provided funds for the burial of 
Lyman Goodnow’s daughter, Martha, who died at the age of ninety- 
two years. 

During the years of 1924-26, the society presented gold medals 
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to Waukesha County High School seniors submitting the best 
essays on local history. 

Through the initiative and efforts of J. H. A. Lacher who died 
in 1936 when he was almost eighty years of age, the Waukesha 
County Historical Museum was founded in 1914. He served as 
its curator until 1934. Always interested in the historical aspect 
of persons, places, events, and articles, Mr. Lacher presented the 
society with a desk for the preservation of records, letters, and 
other documents in May, 1912—the desk to be kept in the Wau- 
kesha Public Library. At that May meeting, Mr. Lacher exhibited 
his collection of shoes worn by men, women and children many 
years ago, and which he had been collecting over a period of 
twenty-five years. These shoes, constituting one of the best shoe 
collections in the State, and the desk are in the museum today. 

An ardent student of history since boyhood, he made its study 
his life hobby and during his life accumulated a large library, 
chiefly Americana. He wrote articles on salesmanship and eco- 
nomic topics and spoke from coast to coast on historical subjects. 
He was the author of many monographs such as “The Taverns 
and Stages of Early Wisconsin,” “The German Element of Wis- 
consin,” “Nashotah House, the Oldest School of Higher Learning 
in Wisconsin.” “Fighting by Proxy,” and “The English Pioneers 
of Waukesha County.” He wrote the history of “Waukesha 
County,” Volume 2, Southeastern Wisconsin; A History of Old 
Milwaukee County, of which John G. Gregory was editor-in-chief 
and which was published by the S. J. Clarke Publishing Com- 
pany of Chicago in 1932. He wrote many of the articles dealing 
with early Waukesha County history which were published in the 
Waukesha County Centennial edition of the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman in 1934 on the occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

For a number of years, Mr. Lacher served as a vice-president 
and curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 
He was also affiliated with other historical organizations. 

The free use of a room in the basement of the courthouse for 
historical collections was obtained from the Waukesha County 
Board of Supervisors at its session in November, 1914. The room 
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was without furniture of any kind and badly in need of repair. 
Mr. Lacher collected $57 in cash and with some lumber, the room 
was repaired, cleaned, and furnished so that in January, 1915, it 
was first opened to visitors. This then was the beginning of the 
present museum. Among the most valuable donations received 
at the beginning was the sword of William B. Cushing and the 
miscellaneous collection of W. P. Calkins, Civil War veteran who 
was a personal friend of William Cullen Bryant. 

In 1920 the county board granted the society the use of an 
additional small room in the basement of the courthouse for 
extension of the growing museum, and the formal opening of the 
museum in the basement of the new courthouse (present quarters) 
was held May 17, 1941. The museum is open Monday afternoons, 
members of the society serving as hostesses; and at other times 
by appointment. 

It was through the tireless efforts of Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge 
who served as secretary of the society for more than fifteen years 
and as custodian since 1934 when Mr. Lacher resigned that all the 
articles assembled by him were cataloged. This work took many 
months, but has resulted in the society being of incalculable value 
to many persons and organizations within and outside the county. 

Today those seeking historical data have access to papers deal- 
ing with nationality groups, personalities, interesting places and 
events, written by members and others. More than 8,000 items of 
various kinds, including more than 1,000 photographs of pio- 
neers and early buildings, are preserved at the museum along 
with documents, biographies, books, letters, diaries, genealogies, 
newspapers, and other articles such as furniture, china, and old 
implements of historic value. Service records of men and women 
who served their country are also on file. 

In addition to her work as custodian of the museum, Mrs. 
Tallmadge serves as official county historian by reason of appoint- 
ment by the county board. Long before this honor was accorded 
her, Mrs. Tallmadge had been working on cemetery records in the 
county, and today they are considered as complete as any in the 
State. These records, along with the complete history of physi- 
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cians in Waukesha County which she helped compile over a period 
of ten years, are also on file. 

Present officers of the society who were elected to serve during 
1947 and 1948 are: Dr. Tom Stine, Waukesha, head of the soci- 
ology department at Carroll College and a curator of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, president; Mrs. Robert E. Friend, Chenequa, 
vice-president; Mrs. Edward G. Seybold, Waukesha, secretary; Mrs. 
George F. Nieman, Mukwonago, treasurer; Mrs. Harvey B. Krebs, 
Waukesha, necrologist; Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge, Waukesha, cus- 
todian of the museum. 

Serving on the advisory board are: Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon, Hart- 
land; Mrs. W. A. McFarlane, Waukesha; Dr. M. R. Wilkinson, 
Oconomowoc. 

Those who have served as president of the society include the 
following: Rolland L. Porter, Mukwonago, 1906-8; George F. 
Westover, Oconomowoc, 1909; O. P. Clinton, Waukesha, 1910- 
11; James A. McKenzie, Vernon, 1912-15; Mrs. H. B. Edwards, 
Eagle, 1916-17; Charles D. Simonds, Hartland, 1918-19; George 
B. Rhoads, Waukesha, 1920-21; Henry M. Youmans, Waukesha, 
1922-23; George E. Robinson, Oconomowoc, 1924; D. J. Hem- 
lock, Waukesha, 1925-28; Mrs. E. E. Schultz, Mukwonago, 1929- 
30; Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon, Hartland, 1931-33; Arthur C. Tews, 
Waukesha, 1934-37; Dr. George E. Hoyt, Menomonee Falls, 
1938; Mrs. Agnes Betts, Waukesha, 1939; Dr. M. W. Wilkin- 
son, Oconomowoc, 1940-46. 

For a number of years there were sixteen vice-presidents, each 
representing a township in Waukesha County. 

During the first fifteen years of the society's organization, Julia 
A. Lapham, Oconomowoc, served as secretary. In 1921 the former 
Ida Sherman, North Prairie, now Mrs. J. G. Limbird of Santa 
Ana, California, was elected to succeed Miss Lapham and she 
served until 1931. Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge, Waukesha, assisted 
Miss Sherman during 1930-31 and in 1932 was elected secre- 
tary and served as such until her resignation in 1947. 

Serving as treasurer of the society was M. L. Snyder, Waukesha, 
1906-9; Celestia L. Edwards, Oconomowoc, 1910-13; Mrs. Molly 
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M. Kartak, Oconomowoc, 1914-20; Mrs. Luella P. Edwards, Eagle, 
1921-25; Mrs. E. E. Schultz, Mukwonago, 1926-28; Frank Fuller, 
Waukesha, 1929-39; Henry A. Youmans, Waukesha, 1940; Henry 
Snyder, Waukesha, 1941-44; Edward G. Seybold, Waukesha, 
1945-46. 

Preceding the present necrologist there have been but two per- 
sons holding that office: J. H. A. Lacher who served until 1934 
and Mrs. W. G. Skewes, Waukesha, from 1935 to 1946. 

At present the Waukesha County Historical Society has more 
than 200 members, a number of whom are affiliated with the 
STATE HIsTORICAL SocieTy. During the past year some mem- 
bers have been working conscientiously on biographical records 
of county pioneers in cooperation with the Wisconsin Families 
Centennial Committee. 

It is the hope of the society that more adequate quarters will be 
available eventually for the museum, as display space is lacking 
for present articles, and there is no storage space for other acquisi- 
tions which are presented to the society from time to time. It is 
the hope of the society that during this State centennial year more 
persons will become interested in the work and aims of the organi- 
zation “formed for historical and literary purposes; research, col- 
lection, preservation’ and publication of historical records and 
articles pertaining to Waukesha County.” It is the hope of the 
society to create a more definite history consciousness throughout 
the county, thereby helping residents—particularly the younger 
generation—to recognize and appreciate their rich heritage. 











Venturing into Politics 
The Norwegian-American Press of the 1850’s 


By ARLOW WILLIAM ANDERSEN 


HAT WERE the political motives and affiliations of secular 
newspapers published in the Norwegian language from 
the founding of Nordlyset (The Northern Light) in 
1847 to the eve of the presidential election of 1860? Since Nor- 
wegian pioneer editors were not reticent in commenting upon 
American public affairs, this article makes no pretense of cover- 
ing more than the major developments. Data relating to person- 
alities and circumstances involved in the rise of the Norwegian 
press in the United States, which has been well-presented else- 
where,’ is not original. The natural temptation to elaborate 
unduly upon editorial reactions to the momentous national de- 
velopments of the mid-century period has been set aside for a 
more favorable opportunity. The author also has attempted to 
restrain a tendency to digress from the immediate subject into the 
broader field of American history except for some necessary con- 
sideration of the editors and the times. 
The 1850's were of special significance not only in the experi- 
ence of Norwegian journalism, centered in southeastern Wisconsin, 
but in the history of the United States. Politically the country 





Dr. ARLOW W. ANDERSEN is on the history staff of Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. He received his Ph.D. degree in history at 
Northwestern University in 1942. He is particularly interested in Nor- 
wegian immigration, and his second contribution to Studies and Records 


of the Norwegian-American Historical Association will appear in the 
near future. 


1A very satisfactory treatment is that of Theodore C. Blegen in his Norwegian Migration 
to America: the American Transitiom (Northfield, Minnesota, 1940), chaps. 9 and 10. 
Best of the earlier studies are Carl G. O. Hansen, “ Pressen til Borgerkrigens Slutning”’ 
(The press to the close of the Civil War), Norsk-Amerikanernes Festskrift (Decorah, 
Iowa, 1914), 9-40; Albert O. Barton, “The Beginnings of the Norwegian Press in 
America,” Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 1916; and Theodore C. Blegen, 


“The Early Norwegian Press in America,’’ Minnesota Historical Bulletin, 3:506-18 
(November, 1920). 
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stood at a most critical juncture. The South, growing more and 
more apprehensive of its position in the national economy, looked 
askance at northern capital taking profits from investments in 
the South, at federally subsidized steamship lines operating from 
northern ports, at northern factories supplying the American market 
with little or no competition from abroad. Nor did the question 
of a transcontinental railroad, unless constructed along a southern 
route, promise more than a further growth of northern power. 
The South witnessed the flow of immigrants and native New 
Englanders westward with increasing concern, for the vast majority 
moved into territory north of the Missouri Compromise line of 
36° 30’, beyond which slavery should not extend. Homestead agi- 
tation increased the threat. If sectional fortunes pointed toward eco- 
nomic subservience for the Cotton Kingdom, its political power was 
even more directly challenged. Arkansas entered the Union to- 
gether with Michigan, Florida together with Iowa, and Texas 
with Wisconsin, but not for long could the slave states match 
each new free state with one of their own. California, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, at the threshold of statehood, were destined to upset 
the sectional balance. The results in terms of national economic 
policy and the position of slavery itself were something the 
South regarded with dread and was increasingly resolved to avoid 
whatever the cost. 

The immigrants from the land of the midnight sun were well 
supplied with reading matter, published in the mother tongue 
both under official Lutheran auspices and by private individuals. 


A tabular summary of secular Norwegian newspapers, all weeklies, 
may be helpful.” 


Name Place Time Editors Political 
Affiliation 
Nordlyset Muskego 1847-48  Reymert Free Soil 
" Rochester 1848-49 Heg and Co. sel. 
. Racine 1849-50  Langeland and 4 
Hatlestad 
Democraten®? Muskego 1848 Reymert Democratic 


? With the exception of De Norskes Ven (The Friend of the Norwegians) the papers 
are filed in Koren Library, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa; Luther Theological Seminary 
Library, St. Paul; and the Minnesota Historical Society Library, St. Paul. 

*The issue of April 27, 1848, is the only one known to have come from the press. 
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Democraten Racine 1850-51 Langeland Independent- 
Democratic 
” Janesville 1851 “ iM 
De Norskes Madison 1850-51 Torgersen Whig 
Ven* 
Emigranten Inmansville 1852 Clausen Independent- 
Democratic 
of i 1852-54 Reese ™ 
? 9 1854-57 _ Fleischer Republican 
. Madison 1857-68 Solberg 
Fribeds Ban- Chicago 1852-53  Mauritzon Free Soil 
neret 
‘2 . 1853 Hansen - 
Den Norske Madison 1854-57 Stangeland Democratic 
Amerikaner 
Nordstjernen Madison 1857-58 Reese Democratic 
. , 1858-60 _ Borchsenius . 
Folkets Rést® St. Paul 1857-58 Nelson 


The Norwegian press ventured into politics for various reasons, 
four of which will serve as the pattern for this introductory essay. 
There was first of all an intention on the part of editors to pre- 
pare immigrants for effective participation in American public 
affairs. This might be called the Americanization motive. A second 
motive for taking up the pen was to rid the country of Negro 
slavery, usually through restriction and gradual emancipation rather 
than through outright abolition. Thirdly, it appeared necessary to 
defend the Norwegian element against extreme nativist propa- 
ganda, best exemplified in the Know Nothing movement. And 
lastly, it was felt that Americanization would of itself probably 
lead to frustration unless a few naturalized Norwegians could be 
nominated and elected to county and State offices. 

It was no accident that James Denoon Reymert of Nordlyset 
inaugurated the history of Norwegian journalism in America with 
a front page translation of the Declaration of Independence.® 
His was a gesture symbolic of the spirit of the Norwegian press 
in years to come. Subsequent editions of Nordlyset carried transla- 
tions of the federal constitution and the recently drafted constitu- 


*Not included in this study. It survived about six months. 

5 Published only twice, Oct. 1, 1857, and July 24, 1858. 

® July 29, 1847. Skandinavia, a short-lived New York City weekly, had begun publication 
in January. Its clientele was Scandinavian rather than Norwegian only. 
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tion of Wisconsin, admitted to statehood in 1848.7 Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s report on conditions in America, a Frenchman’s ob- 
servations on society and politics in 1831, was also published.® 
There is no telling to what extent Norwegian readers analyzed 
De Tocqueville’s eulogy of American democracy and his discus- 
sion of the indirect influence of religious views upon politics in 
the United States. But to the few who read him completely it 
was gratifying to learn that in this democracy the moral tie should 
be strengthened as the political tie was relaxed. According to the 
French visitor the American clergy, in contrast with their Euro- 
pean brothers, chose to sacrifice state support of the church and 
political power in favor of a maximum spiritual influence in the 
nation at large. 

Some degree of familiarity with American politics was necessary 
to Americanization. Reymert devoted the columns of Nordlyset to 
this end, professing in the initial issue of the paper “neutrality in 
religious and political matters.” On the personal side, he was desir- 
ous of advancing himself as a candidate for public office. He had not 
long to wait. In November, 1847, delegates to the second State con- 
stitutional convention were to be elected. Wisconsin residents had 
rejected the first draft because of its proposals for married women’s 
rights, an elective judiciary, and other liberal provisions. The Nor- 
wegian traveler, Ole Munch Raeder, found Norwegians opposed 
to the proposed constitution mainly because it contained a property 
holding clause for women ridiculed as Kjaerringloven.® A con- 
tributor to Nordlyset urged the election of Norwegian delegates 
and suggested that combined Scandinavian strength at the polls 
would facilitate the adoption of laws favorable to the settlers.’° 
The Norwegian element of Racine County responded by electing 
as their delegate none other than Reymert."’ 

Reymert’s motives in collaborating on a secular paper were both 


T Aug. 5, 12, and 19, 1847; Feb. 10, 1848. 

5 Sept. 2, 1847. 

®Ole Munch Raeder, America in the Forties (University of Minnesota Press, 1929), 25. 
There is no exact American equivalent for Kjaerringloven, the law pertaining to wives. 
Closest to Kjaerring would be such expressions as ‘the old gal.” 

% November 4, 1847. 

11 Nordlyset, Dec. 23, 1847. The contributor, Paul Anderson, substituted as editor. 
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patriotic and personal. His career became in large part political.’ 
In 1848 he sold out to Even Heg and in the spring of that year 
he established the first and short-lived Democraten (The Demo- 
crat), announcing his future support of the party which, as he 
said, recognized no special privileges.’* He continued for a while, 
however, to edit Nordlyset and, with seeming inconsistency, sup- 
ported the Free Soil presidential candidate, former Democratic 
President Van Buren. The issue of February 1, 1849, announced 
a change in editorship to “Heg and Company,” under whose 
régime Nordlyset became less venturesome politically. With Knud 
Langeland, Nordlyset and its successor, the second Democraten, 
came out specifically in favor of social reforms, thus quickening 
Norwegian interest in American problems. 

The change of name from Nordlyset to Democraten (June 8, 
1850) probably reflected a broadened political interest on the part 
of Langeland. Possibly the spelling and pronunciation of the 
original name proved troublesome to postal authorities,’* or per- 
haps, as Langeland stated in later life, he was overly fearful of 
political opposition and felt safer under the new name.’° But 
Langeland’s advocacy of legislation preventing monopolistic specu- 
lation in land and his support of the American public school system 
attest an editorial perspective wider than the bounds of the Free 
Soil program alone. With adherence to one of the major parties 
strongly recommending itself, he preferred the Democrats with 
their Jacksonian tradition of the worth and dignity of the common 
man. Yet he wished to keep Democraten nonpartisan, since he 
observed in German and Irish Catholic attachment to the Demo- 
cratic Party a circumstance offensive to Norwegians. His non- 
partisanship stopped short, however, of condoning the acceptance 
of Whig money by a rival paper.’® 

Strongest of the Norwegian papers of the 1850’s was Emigran- 


12 For further reference to Reymert see footnote 22. 

18 April 27, 1848. This copy, the only one known to have come from the Nordlyset 
press, is in possession of the Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul. Reymert’s Democraten 
should not be confused with Langeland’s paper of the same name in 1850-51. 

4 Democraten, June 8, 1850. 

15 Knud Langeland, Nordmaendene i Amerika (Chicago, 1888), 96. 

16 Langeland accused Ole Torgersen of De Norskes Ven of accepting financial assistance. 

See Democraten, Jan. 28, 1851. 
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ten (The Emigrant), a weekly first appearing on January 23, 1852. 
Its launching coincided with the inauguration of official encourage- 
ment to immigration by the State government. It was sponsored 
by the Scandinavian Press Association, composed mainly of Luther- 
an pastors. In the first issue Claus L. Clausen explained in 
English for the benefit of Native Americans that Emigranten 
hoped to “hurry the process of Americanization” among Nor- 
wegian and Danish immigrants. He himself had achieved a 
measure of facility in the English language since arriving in 1843 
at the age of twenty-three.** He expressed the desire of the 
newcomers to emancipate themselves from “the degrading bond- 
age of ignorance” regarding American institutions and customs 
and concerning duties and privileges of citizenship. Clausen de- 
clared in the opening number that his political outlook would be 
Democratic, “ knowing that the majority of our people agree with 
us in our strong predilection for those principles.” A week later 
he declared the paper “Independent Democratic” so that Whig 
members of the sponsoring association might not feel offended.'® 

The case of Clausen and other Danish-born editors of Nor- 
wegian publications calls for an explanation. Not many Danes 
left their homeland. Only 1,837 were reported in the federal 
census of 1850, while more than 18,000 emigrants had left Nor- 
way for the United States."® A common Scandinavian Lutheran 
heritage doubtless played a part in bringing Danes into association 
with Norwegians in America. Included also in the cultural back- 
ground was the Dano-Norwegian literary language known as 
Rigsmaal, the language employed by the Norwegian-American 
press in preference to Landsmaal, the spoken language of rural 
Norway. Editors of Danish origin thus suffered no handicap in 
making themselves understood and appreciated by Norwegian 
readers. 

Clausen’s influence among the Norwegian and Danish new- 
comers was of considerable weight despite the fact that his ordina- 


The circumstances of Clausen’s arrival and his first experiences are developed by 
Blegen in American Transition, 137-46. 

18 Emigranten, Jan. 23 and 30, 1852. 

1 See Carlton C. Qualey, Norwegian Settlement in the United States (Northfield, Minne- 
sota, 1938), 251. 
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tion was questioned in orthodox circles. His activities as editor 
and pastor coincided with the early years of the Norwegian Luther- 
an Church in America. Whereas some of his clerical colleagues 
turned the thoughts of immigrants toward Norway and Denmark, 
he proposed to enlighten his people on the unparalleled oppor- 
tunities in their adopted land. Brief histories of the United States 
and of the State of Wisconsin appeared in successive issues of 
Emigranten during his editorship.*° “ America letters” constituted 
an important feature of the paper, a feature which Clausen be- 
lieved helpful to prospective immigrants in Norway in gaining a 
more comprehensive view of conditions in America and in mak- 
ing wise decisions therefrom. 

The foregoing illustrations from the earliest newspapers demon- 
strate sufficiently the Americanization motive in Norwegian journal- 
ism of the 1850's. In addition to the urge to acquaint immigrants 
with American government and society there was the incitement 
of great political issues, especially those related to Negro slavery. 
Toward the close of the decade the clerical members of the Nor- 
wegian Synod, influenced by the proslavery arguments of German 
Missouri Synod theologians, officially upheld slavery, but at no 
time does it appear that the laymen endorsed the clerical view.” 
Nor did pioneer Norwegian editors generally favor an institution 
foreign to their tradition. 

The Free Soil position of Nordlyset was typical of Norwegian 
pioneer journalism. Free Soilers neither condoned nor attacked 
slavery. They strove to confine the “peculiar institution” of the 
South to well defined geographical limits. They hoped that slavery 
would go the way of all flesh without the necessity of drastic 
abolition. It might be of value to compare the attitudes of Rey- 
mert, Heg, and Langeland on this point. Probably for the sake 
of political advancement Reymert, half Scottish and well-versed 
in the English language, identified himself with the more promis- 
ing Democratic Party in 1848 and thereafter. Since he did not 
join in the Democratic defense of slavery, his political affiliations 
were to that extent less objectionable to his Norwegian neighbors. 


% Beginning on Feb. 20 and June 4, 1852, respectively. 


21 For an excellent analysis of the synodical attitude toward slavery see Blegen, American 
Transition, chap. 14. 
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His repeated election to public office must be attributed, however, 
to widespread Democratic support in his district rather than to 
the relatively weak Norwegian Democratic vote.?” Democratic 
affiliation marked him as one who approved of popular sovereignty 
in determining the fate of slavery. 

Heg, who died in 1850, and Langeland, whose political in- 
fluence became even more pronounced in the Chicago Skandinaven 
after 1866, upheld the Free Soil point of view consistently. Known 
and respected in the Muskego community as a low-church synod 
man and schooled in the liberal views of Hans Nilsen Hauge, 
religious reformer in Norway, Heg dreaded the prospect of slavery 
extension into the territories. He favored abolition by legal and 
peaceful means. Similarly Langeland, though not as active in 
church affairs, hoped in 1850 that the slavery question would be 
settled within a year or two.” 

In an effort to win Norwegians away from the Democratic 
Party a new Free Soil weekly began to play upon antislavery feel- 
ings on October 4, 1852. Published in Chicago, Friheds Banneret 
(The Banner of Freedom) purported to be a “ Free Democratic” 
paper and carried as its slogan “ Enlightenment, Freedom, Equality.” 
Too late to comment freshly upon the Free Soil convention which 
had met in Pittsburgh in August the editor, John Mauritzon, 
could yet appeal for support of the presidential candidate, John 
P. Hale of New Hampshire. The Free Democratic platform ap- 
pearing in the first issue proposed not only that no new slave 
states should be admitted but that slavery should be abolished. 
Mauritzon declared it the purpose of Free Democracy to take over 
the federal government and to run it so as to afford better pro- 
tection of popular interests and rights. He pledged himself to 
fight to a victorious finish under the banner of free soil, free 
speech, free labor, and free people.”* In the eyes of a conservative 
critic in Emigranten, Mauritzon, whose views antedated the de- 


2 Reymert sat in the first State assembly in 1849, in the State senate in 1854-55, and 
again in the assembly in 1857. In 1857 he helped to incorporate a new Democratic 
paper, Nordstjernen (The North Star). He last ran for office when in 1860 he suffered 
defeat in the second congressional district of Wisconsin as Democratic candidate for the 
House of Representatives. 

23 Democraten, Aug. 10, 1850. 

% Fribeds Banneret, Oct. 4, 1852. 
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mands of later years, was saddled with such savory appellations as 
“red republican” and “ political Don Quixote.” ”° In April, 1853, 
a more moderate editor, George P. Hansen, took over the major 
responsibility. Friheds Banneret survived less than a year. Its 
demise was acidly attributed by Charles M. Reese (formerly Carl 
Martin Riise) of Emigranten to “ inflammation of the brain with 
periodic attacks of insanity.”*° As a city newspaper its emphasis 
upon free labor was natural yet somewhat unique among Nor- 
wegian-American journals of the fifties, which for the most part 
represented rural and agricultural interests. 

The very existence of Fribeds Banneret raises at least two ques- 
tions. In the first place, to what extent did the Norwegians agree 
with the Free Soil program? Judging from their prompt accept- 
ance later of the Republican proposal of 1854 to put an end to 
slavery extension, it may well be concluded that in 1852 many 
sympathized with the non-extensionist Free Soil objective. Many 
also concurred in the Free Soil denunciation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

The second question relates to the motives behind Norwegian 
support of the Democratic Party, in view of antislavery sentiment 
among Norwegians. The fact that Reese upheld the Democratic 
viewpoint in Emigranten for a year and a half suggests that he was 
not without a following. He himself remained Democratic long 
after most Norwegians had turned Republican. In 1857 he founded 
and edited the Democratic Nordstjernen, unpopular in Norwegian 
circles generally. But in 1852 the Danish-born editor did enjoy 
popularity among Norwegian newcomers, for whom the choice 
lay primarily between Free Soil and Democratic programs. De- 
feated in 1848, Free Soil stood no better chance of winning in 
1852. Support of the Democratic program became a matter of 
expediency if not of conviction in the interests of strong govern- 
ment and maintenance of national unity. Furthermore, for the 
relatively small Norwegian population, there was the additional 
incentive to belong to a strong party rather than to squander what 
little influence they possessed in behalf of a weak third party. 


25 May 20, 1853. 
26 See Norsk-Amerikanernes Festskrift, 23. 
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Clausen of Emigranten played no significant antislavery role 
until later in the decade, when he stood practically alone against 
his proslavery colleagues in the Norwegian Synod. He resigned 
as editor in August, 1852, and was succeeded by Reese. Reese de- 
scribed Emigranten as “ An Independent Democratic Paper.” On 
the eve of the campaign of 1852 he came out in favor of Franklin 
Pierce, Democratic candidate.** A full front page biography of 
Pierce was accompanied by an appeal to readers to prove that “a 
Democratic nation never retreats or loses ground. Now, North- 
men,” it continued, “forward march!” When the Janesville 
Gazette published in Norwegian an attractive biography of the . 
Whig candidate, General Winfield Scott of Mexican War fame, 
Reese cautioned his clientele against opposition efforts to capture 
the Norwegian vote.”® 

Lack of a forward looking program lowered Whig prestige 
among the Norwegians of 1852. Apparently the party which had 
opposed the Democrats since Jackson’s day with little success re- 
mained content to rest on the Compromise of 1850, which at- 
tempted to settle the differences between the slave-holding agri- 
cultural South and the free industrial North. Whig concern for 
national unity in 1852 carried with it a fear of abolition on the 
one hand and a fear of slavery extension on the other. To 
the Whigs the status quo was most acceptable. 

It appeared to most Norwegians that the Compromise of 1850 
should be maintained and that the Democratic Party was best able 
to maintain it. To many Americans the mid-century dilemma had 
finally been solved. To the South the disadvantages of California’s 
admission as a free state in 1850 and the end of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia seemed to be offset by northern 
agreement to enforce the Fugitive Slave Act. The new territories 
of Utah and New Mexico were to be admitted eventually to state- 
hood with or without slavery, depending upon their state con- 
stitutions. The Democrats had lost their superb leader, John C. 
Calhoun, by death in 1850, yet they gave promise of firmer gov- 

7 The role of Emigranten in the campaign is ably discussed by Harold M. Tolo in 
“ The Political Position of Emigranten in the Election of 1852,’’ Theodore C. Blegen, ed., 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records, 8:92-111 (1934). 
%8 Janesville Gazette, Sept. 25, 1852. Emigranten, Oct. 1, 1852. 
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ernment than the party of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, both 
of whom were to be taken by death in 1852. Long identified 
with abolition, Webster disappointed his admirers keenly by ad- 
vocating adherence to the compromise measures of 1850. The 
fact that national unity was his aim did nothing to placate the 
New England antislavery element among the Whigs. In reality, 
the slavery issue split the Whig Party in both North and South. 
From all known indications the majority of Norwegian immigrants 
hoped for a Democratic victory in 1852. 

The year 1854 marks a turning point in the course of American 
politics and in the political alignment of Norwegian immigrants. 
Upon learning that Stephen A. Douglas, Democratic Senator from 
Illinois, had introduced a bill providing for the admission of 
Kansas and Nebraska with or without slavery, depending upon 
their own constitutions, a number of non-extensionist meetings 
were held in the North. Free Soilers, northern Whigs, and anti- 
Nebraska Democrats combined in protest. According to one au- 
thority it was at a district meeting in March at Ripon in southern 
Wisconsin that the name “Republican” was first suggested.” 
The Kansas-Nebraska Act in May made it possible for each new 
state to determine its own status with respect to slavery. In effect 
it repealed the Missouri Compromise, which since 1820 had pre- 
vented slavery from spreading northward. Thereafter the popular 
sovereignty doctrine of Douglas would prevail in the territories. 
In reaction to the measure the new Republican Party was first 
organized on a state-wide basis at Jackson, Michigan (July 7). 
_ Wisconsin Republicanism began its official state-wide existence 
only a week later.*® Since the Republicans did not advocate out- 
right abolition, it appeared to most Norwegians that national unity 
was not seriously jeopardized. From then on the trend in Nor- 
wegian political loyalty was away from the Democrats and toward 
the Republicans. In keeping with the trend, nullification of the 
Fugitive Slave Law by the State Supreme Court in Wisconsin in 
1854 met with general approval among Norwegian-born residents. 


2® Louise P. Kellogg in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 18:242 (December, 1934). 
*® William F. Raney, Wisconsin: A Story of Progress (New York, 1940), 147. 
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They refused to cooperate in exposing the hide-outs of escaped 
blacks or in restoring the fugitives to their southern masters. 

When Reese’s work with Emigranten terminated in January, 
1854, the paper ceased its Democratic affiliation. As a Republican 
organ under Knud Johan Fleischer (1854-57) its political op- 
position came from Den Norske Amerikaner, edited by Elias 
Stangeland and, early in 1857, by none other than Reese himself. 
Occasion arose for the rival weeklies to assert their irreconcilable 
differences in the campaign of 1856. 

In the election of 1856 James Buchanan defeated the Republi- 
can standard bearer, John C. Frémont. As minister to England 
since 1854, Buchanan had never become involved in the bitter 
sectional struggle for Kansas. Having thus avoided antagonizing 
the North, he had proved his worth to the South as a party to 
the so-called Ostend Manifesto of 1854.* Issued jointly by the 
American ministers to England, France, and Spain, the dispatch 
declared that the United States would be justified in seizing Cuba 
if Spain refused to sell the island at a fair price. Apparently the 
Pierce administration, having lost ground to the Republicans in 
the congressional elections of 1854, feared further losses by sanc- 
tioning a proposal which might alienate Democrats in the North. 
But Buchanan had identified himself solidly with southern views. 
The Ostend Manifesto, its intended confidences soon divulged in 
the American press, never merited comment in the editorial 
columns of Emigranten or of Den Norske Amerikaner, the only 
Norwegian-American papers then published. In the fall of 1854 
and the spring of 1855 the Kansas-Nebraska Act probably oc- 
cupied the minds of Fleischer and Stangeland almost to the 
exclusion of other developments. By 1856 the rival journalists 
were definitely aligned with the two major parties. Fleischer ex- 
pressed belief that “liberty, equality, and enlightenment” were 
endangered, while Stangeland raised the well-worn issue of free- 
dom in personal affairs, in the holding of slaves particularly.*? 


%1 An American scholar, Thomas A. Bailey, believes it would have been more proper to 
refer to it as a confidential dispatch emanating from Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), to which 
the American ministers had repaired for greater privacy. See A Diplomatic History of the 
American People (3d ed., New York, 1946), 315-16. 

32 Emigranten, Nov. 21, 1856, and Den Norske Amerikaner, Nov. 1, 1856. 
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Unexcelled as editor of Emigranten was Carl Frederik Solberg, 
from 1857 to 1868. When he assumed responsibility, scarcely a 
month had passed since Chief Justice Taney had handed down 
the momentous Dred Scott decision. In this ruling, highly satis- 
factory to the South and extremely disappointing to the North, 
the Supreme Court held that Congress had no power to prohibit 
slavery in the territories. In effect, the Missouri Compromise and 
the Republican program itself were thereby rendered unconstitu- 
tional. With the issue thus joined, Solberg took a more determined 
Republican stand. In the interests of educating his fellow Nor- 
wegians politically he succeeded in getting the governors’ mes- 
sages and other official matter published in the Norwegian 
language.** Among these translations was a special supplement 
carrying an address by Carl Schurz, noted German American who 
in 1857 was running on the Republican ticket for the office of 
lieutenant-governor.** Solberg gave the Democratic Nordstjernen 
a sarcastic introduction in 1857. “Some of our readers,” he said 
disparagingly, “have probably guessed from an occasional remark 
in Emigranten that Nordstjernen is the name of one of the comets 
in the Democratic firmament.” 

Farther to the west in Minnesota another paper, Folkets Rost 
(The Voice of the People), traversed the political stage briefly 
in 1857-58. With the Norwegians of Wisconsin rapidly turning 
Republican, Democrats endeavored to save Minnesota, for their 
party. To that end Folkets Rést began publication in St. Paul. 
In the initial issue the editor, O. Nelson, addressed the readers 
with a plea for Democratic support. About to become a state, 
Minnesota was on the verge of its first election. Nelson denounced 
the Republican Party as “a mixture of all possible kinds of 
politicians” and alleged that the party had outworn several names, 
such as Abolitionist, Free Soil, and Whig.*® 

With the rise of the Republican Party, given new impetus by 
the highly resented Dred Scott decision, the odds were against 


83 For Solberg’s own story see ‘“‘ Reminiscences of a Pioneer Editor,’ Blegen, ed., 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records, 1:134-44 (1926). The article, edited by 
Albert O. Barton, is a report of an interview with Solberg in 1919. 

*# Oct. 23, 1857. The address was delivered in Madison on Oct. 16. 

%5** To our readers,”’ in Folkets Rést, Oct. 1, 1857. 
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the Democrats. Nevertheless Hans Borchsenius, successor to Reese, 
strove to keep Nordstjernen alive. When one considers that he 
had emigrated from Denmark as recently as 1856 at the youthful 
age of twenty-four, his interest in American politics is impressive. 
Early in 1860 he warned members of the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature not to subscribe to Emigranten on the false assumption 
that it was Democratic. Correctly stating that his own Nord- 
stjernen was the only Democratic paper published in the Nor- 
wegian language at that time, he characterized Emigranten as 
one of the “rankest kind of Republican papers.” ** There was 
of course no basis whatsoever for insinuating that Solberg tried 
to represent Emigranten as Democratic. A single reading of his 
paper would dispel any illusions on that score. Borchsenius’ per- 
sonal frustration as Democratic candidate for the office of clerk of 
Dane County may have prompted his decision to sell out to his 
erstwhile rival of Emigranten in 1860. Solberg’s prestige was 
further augmented by the purchase of Emigranten itself from the 
press association which had founded it in 1852. His earlier 
antagonist, Reese, probably the leading Democrat among Nor- 
wegian and Danish writers of the prewar decade, announced his 
conversion to Republican principles in 1860. If the struggle 
were between freedom and slavery, as he said, he could not choose 
the latter.*” 

Included among the secular Norwegian-American publications 
venturing into politics in the 1850’s were no strong Democratic 
papers. Den Norske Amerikaner and Nordstjernen appeared for 
a time under editors who never caught the pulse of their country- 
men of Scandinavian blood. To the extent that Reymert, Reese, 
and Borchsenius disapproved of the slavery system their views 
accorded with majority opinion among the Norwegians. But the 
majority were not satisfied with halfway measures. They opposed 
slavery extension and trusted that the black ogre would eventually 
make its departure without straining national unity to the break- 
ing point. Their earliest papers were neither Whig nor wholly 
Democratic. The founders of Nordlyset announced it as Free Soil. 


%6 Nordstjernen, Jan. 28, 1860. 
37 Chicago Folkebladet (The People’s Gazette), Sept. 22, 1860. 
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Democraten, democratic in a nonpartisan sense under Langeland, 
likewise frowned upon extension into the: territories. Clausen of 
Emigranten claimed editorship of a Democratic weekly but main- 
tained an independence of thought which made for only limited 
partisan support. And Fribeds Banneret, edited in Chicago by 
Mauritzon and Hansen, was known as Free Democratic. Follow- 
ing the advent of the Republican Party in 1854, Emigranten, with 
Fleischer and Solberg occupying the editorial chair in succession, 
gave steady support to the Republican program. 

A third motivating factor in Norwegian journalistic ventures 
into politics was defense against American nativism in any form. 
Yankee politicians in Wisconsin and elsewhere had been known 
to infer that Negroes, who at least could speak English, were 
better prepared than Norwegians for the duties of citizenship. In 
general the sons of Norway tended to associate nativism prior 
to 1854 with the Whigs, considered more aristocratic than the 
Democrats and unreasonably conservative in their attitude toward 
naturalization of the foreign-born. It should be stated, however, 
that the Whigs were prompt to disclaim the connection when 
votes were in the balance.** Occasionally the stigma of nativism 
could be turned to political advantage, as when Reese of Emigran- 
ten chose to play upon immigrant suspicion of Whig intentions 
in 1852 rather than to defend slavery. Willingly he gave publicity 
to the words of a Swedish American who declared that Pierce 
drew no distinction between adopted and native-born citizens.*® 

In a decade when national politics was dominated by the 
Slavery issue, American nativists were not averse to citing the im- 
migrant invasion as a bogey of national proportions. Between 
1850 and 1860 the foreign-born population of the United States, 
largely Irish and German, almost doubled. The average annual 
immigration exceeded a quarter of a million. Men of Protestant 


%8In the campaign of 1848 Johannes W. C. Dietrichson, pastor at Koshkonong in Dane 
County, was approached by workers of all three parties, including the Free Soil party. 
He considered it proper to remain neutral. Christiania Posten (Norway), Feb. 8, 1849. 
In Blegen letter collection, University of Minnesota. 

%°G. C. Hebbe, a physician, whose letters were originally published in Skandinaven of 


New York City. This paper began publication in 1851 and ceased in 1853. Anders 
Gustaf Gbom, a Swede, was editor. 
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and American ancestry were invited to join secret patriotic so- 
cieties, notably the Order of the Star Spangled Banner, founded 
in 1850. There was talk of increasing from five years to twenty- 
one years the residence requirement for naturalization. A Know 
Nothing movement, combining the anti-foreign elements, made 
itself felt in the New England state elections of 1853 and in 
numerous congressional elections of 1854. Officially this secret 
organization operated as the American Party. Like the Whigs 
before them, the Know Nothings aimed to preserve national unity 
but met with destruction in the late fifties on the slavery issue. 

Norwegians in America were not the direct object of Know 
Nothing attacks. Their way of life was in harmony with Ameri- 
can political and social traditions. They presented no challenge 
to American labor and they constituted no threat to American 
taxpayers, who were ever fearful of low standards of living. The 
Norwegians had no foreign interests to serve, though Johan 
Sverdrup’s dramatic struggle with Swedish authorities for popular 
representation in Norway doubtless pulled at their heartstrings. 
Among Norwegians there was no counterpart to the Irish home 
rule movement, much detested by Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
stock. Nor did Norwegians clash culturally with American re- 
formers. 

But since Know Nothingism at best promised to do the Nor- 
wegians no good, Norwegians without exception opposed it, as 
indeed did most native Americans. Democrats and Republicans, 
aware of immigrant suspicions, took special pains to disown Know 
Nothingism. Each made determined efforts to pin the anti-foreign 
label upon the other in order to win the immigrant vote. With the 
founding of the Republican Party and the inclusion therein of a 
northern Whig faction some Norwegians of Democratic persuasion 
charged it with Know Nothing tendencies. 

More than one Democratic paper busied itself with tainting the 
Republican Party with Know Nothingism, although the Know 
Nothings ran their own presidential candidate, Millard Fillmore 
of the American Party, in the campaign of 1856. Den Norske 
Amerikaner cautioned its readers not to be misled by the “ Know- 
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Nothing Convention” which opened in Madison on April 18, 
1856.*° Editor Stangeland intimated that the extreme nativist 
element among the Republicans was powerful enough to dominate 
the convention. He had invited Knud Langeland to edit the Demo- 
cratic weekly while he attended the national convention of the 
party in Baltimore. But Langeland declined, since he could not 
conscientiously support the forces of Democracy.** On the thresh- 
old of the national election Stangeland pinned his hopes on the 
Democrats. Their platform, he said, was free of nativistic im- 
plications and promised most toward preserving national unity. 

Democratic efforts to besmirch the Republican standard with 
Know Nothingism were resumed in 1857 when Reese of Nord- 
stjernen pointed to clandestine connections in Wisconsin. Fill- 
more had won the electoral vote of the State of Maryland in 1856, 
demonstrating the continued political importance of nativism. “ It 
seems,” declared Reese, “that this secret brotherhood is still alive. 
From an authoritative source we have learned that one of the 
aspirants among the Republicans to the post of governor here 
in the state... had a secret get-together with several of our lead- 
ing Know-Nothings with a view to securing for himself Know- 
Nothing support in the ‘Republican’ state convention.” *? Immi- 
grant wariness of nativism in politics was not without effect. By 
1857 both Republicans and Democrats had voted anti-nativist 
planks into their platforms. 

Much to the embarrassment of the Republicans over the coun- 
try, the Republican legislature of Massachusetts proposed in 1859 
to amend the state constitution so that naturalized citizens could 
not vote until two years after obtaining citizenship. Federal law 
required a five-year residence prior to naturalization. Under the 
proposed Massachusetts law immigrants would not be allowed to 
cast ballots in that state for at least seven years after entering 
the country. The Boston Irish, at whom the legislation was 
ptimarily aimed, were joined by immigrants of all nationalities in 
opposition to the Massachusetts proposal. 


® April 19. A second paper of the same name began publication in Chicago on 
May 25, 1866. It survived only a year. 

“1 Langeland, Nordmaendene 4 Amerika, 111. 

“* The Know-Nothings in the field,”” Nordstjernen, July 1, 1857. 
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The national Republican convention of 1860 and its nominee, 
Abraham Lincoln, assured immigrants that there would be no 
conscious discrimination against them. Lincoln deplored the con- 
dition of the Negroes and explained that it would be inconsistent 
for him to endorse a policy of infringement upon the “ inalienable 
rights of white men” whether native or foreign-born. 

A fourth factor inducing Norwegian pioneer editors to engage 
in politics remains to be considered. Desire for Americanization, 
for Negro emancipation, and for protection from anti-foreign at- 
tacks led to a more concerted effort on the part of the journalists 
to place men of their own national background in public office. 
Upon taking up the pen Solberg of Emigranten complained that 
Scandinavians were not represented in the State legislatures. Oc- 
casionally the name of a Scandinavian had come up in State 
conventions, but in each case defeat had resulted. In the Republi- 
can State convention of 1855 a Dane, H. Jérgensen, was con- 
sidered for nomination to the office of State treasurer. In the 
Democratic convention Henry C. Fleck, a Norwegian farmer of 
Dodge County, was defeated by an Irishman in the vote for 
nomination to a state office. And in the recent Republican 
convention Hans Christian Heg, son of Even Heg and later colonel 
of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment, was bested by a Welshman 
for nomination as State treasurer. According to Emigranten, in 
1857 only three Scandinavians were holding county offices in Wis- 
consin, center of Norwegian settlement. Carl Corneliusen, a Dane, 
held office in Dane County. Jérgensen, already mentioned, served 
as register of deeds in Fond du Lac County. Dreutzer, a Swede, 
was serving as county judge in Waupaca County.** None held 
State offices. Disregarding strict party loyalty, Solberg promised 
that Norwegians would support any Scandinavians qualified for 
office.** 

Solberg’s pro-Scandinavian attitude was shared in Minnesota by 
Folkets Rést, the transient Democratic campaign journal of 
1857-58. Editor Nelson declared in English that his chief aim 

* Apparently O. E. Dreutzer, American consul at Bergen after 1862. See American 
Transition, 409-15. Blegen cites George M. Stephenson, Letters Relating to Gustaf Unonius 


and the Early Swedish Settlers in Wisconsin (Rock Island, Illinois, 1937), 102n. 
“ Emigranten, Sept. 16, 1857. 
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was to contribute something toward maintaining the “free political 
position” of Scandinavians. He urged his countrymen to shake 
off the “ political lethargy” which they inherited, as he said, from 
their forefathers. He was pleased to note that Scandinavians were 
filling important positions in the State. He referred particularly 
to a Swedish representative in the constitutional convention of 
1857 and to two Norwegians elected to the first State legislative 
body. “These serve as unmistakable evidences,” said he, “that in 
this country freedom and equality really exist.” * 

The year 1859 found Chicago Scandinavians bestirring them- 
selves in politics. A Scandinavian Republican mass meeting passed 
a resolution (February 11) to secure city and county offices for 
Scandinavians in proportion to their numbers, to support worthy 
candidates, and to consolidate Scandinavian political efforts, set- 
ting aside trivial differences of opinion.** Swedes as well as Nor- 
wegians had noticed that not only Yankee stock but German 
immigrants had outdistanced them in the race for municipal 
offices.*? 

More successful in achieving political recognition than their 
Minnesota and Chicago relatives were the Norwegians of Wis- 
consin. In August, 1859, three Norwegians were being weighed 
as possible candidates for State office. Emigranten was not com- 
mitted to any of them. The first, Reymert, not satisfied with the 
temporizing Douglas doctrine of popular sovereignty, accepted the 
Dred Scott decision and identified himself with the Buchanan 
Democrats. He was “everything but popular among the Nor- 
wegians,” according to Solberg. Reymert’s Democratic affiliations 
dated from the days of the State constitutional convention of 
1847. Henry C. Fleck, a farmer of Waukesha County, was well 
liked and a better prospect in Solberg’s opinion. But Fleck too 
was a Democrat. Carl Olsen of Milwaukee, in the running for 
State prison commissioner as a nominal Republican, had served 
under a Democratic régime in Milwaukee. The fact that he did 
not go all the way with Buchanan did not make him a Republican 

* Folkets Rost, July 24, 1858. 


* Emigranten, Feb. 21, 1859. 
“ Den Svenske Republikanen, Feb. 18, 1858. 
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in Solberg’s judgment. Solberg resented the suggestion that Olsen 
personified Norwegian political success in the State. Said he, “The 
Norwegians are not Republicans for the sake of office-holding and 
do not recognize any leaders, least of all those who in the name 
of the Norwegian people would stand before the people of Wis- 
consin and request offices for this person or that person.” ** As 
it turned out, Fleck and not Reymert was nominated to the office 
of State prison commissioner by the Democratic convention in 
Madison in August. Congratulating the Democrats upon their 
choice of Fleck, Solberg rose above party prejudice and declared, 
“We wish Mr. Fleck success with his nomination....We owe 
Wisconsin’s Democrats that we point out to them that their party 
is the first that ever has nominated a Norwegian to a state office, 
but it is also a very old party.” *® The Democratic Nordstjernen 
supported Fleck of course, but Fleck lost the election to Hans 
Heg, nominated instead of Olsen for the same office by the Re- 
publicans. Emigranten supported Heg, who had been defeated in 
his political debut as a Free Soiler in a three-way race for the 
State assembly in 1852.°° 

Emigranten made no mention of any peculiar circumstances at- 
tending Heg’s nomination, but Nordstjernen, edited by Borchsenius 
after the resignation of Reese in 1858, wished to make it appear 
that the Republicans of Wisconsin had use for Scandinavians only 
for political reasons. Borchsenius gave it as his personal ob- 
servation in the Republican State convention, held in Madison, 
that every time Heg’s name was announced during nominations a 
general hissing and shouting of “No, no” arose. He claimed 
that when Heg was declared the nominee one “big longlegged 
American” turned to his neighbor and exclaimed, “That d 
Norwegian! He will cost the state more than the whole Norwegian 





4‘ The Norwegians and the state offices,” Emigranten, Aug. 15, 1859. 

© Emigranten, Aug. 29, 1859. 

% Ibid., Sept. 12, 1859, summarized Heg’s political career. Ten years later Lange- 
land, then editor of Skandinaven, declared that Solberg had inferred that Heg was 
not qualified to hold a state office. See Skandinaven, March 24, 1869. The issues of 
Emigranten in the fall of 1859, however, do not in the least reflect upon Heg’s ability. 
His nomination occupies two-thirds of a column on September 5. An editorial of equal 
length, including a personal history of Heg, appeared on September 12. Succeeding issues 


mentioned American newspapers supporting Heg, particularly the Racine Journal and the 
Milwaukee Free Democrat on Sept. 26. 
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vote is worth.” °’ Yet the fact remains that Heg was the choice 
of the majority in the convention of 1859. In the light of the 
Massachusetts Republican proposal to withhold voting privileges 
from naturalized citizens for two years, the decision to run Heg 
against Fleck was more than a coincidence. Something needed to 
be done to retrieve the Republican position among immigrants. 

In addition to Heg’s election as State prison commissioner in 
1859, Norwegians of Wisconsin scored another victory in the 
election of Langeland to the State assembly. Langeland represented 
Racine County, where for several years as a farmer he had been 
watching the progress of events. Solberg regarded Langeland’s 
nomination as evidence that the Republicans were taking into 
public office the best men without reference to ancestry.” But 
Langeland himself seems not to have been as confident of Republi- 
can, appreciation of his qualities. While appealing for the election 
of his friend Heg, he wrote, “Countrymen, we have the Scandi- 
navian name to take care of.” ** Heg became the first Scandinavian 
to hold a State office while Langeland, like Reymert before him, 
served in the State assembly. 

The elections of Heg and Langeland indicated not only a de- 
gree of Republican reliance upon the worthiness of naturalized 
Norwegians and the size of the Norwegian vote, but also con- 
stituted a tribute to pioneer Norwegian editors in the 1850's. An 
influx of Norwegian immigrants in that decade was accompanied 
by a growth in Norwegian-American journalism, of which Emi- 
granten was the culmination. Men who were originally compelled 
to concentrate upon wresting a living from the soil of southeastern 
Wisconsin still possessed a tradition of political freedom conducive 
to something greater than mere complacency in matters of public 
concern. As one American observer remarked in 1859, a New 
Englander traveling in Wisconsin would find the Scandinavians 
there “an enlightened element.” ™ 


51‘*The Republican state convention. Big Know-Nothing meeting,’ Nordstjernen, 
Sept. 6, 1859. 

52 Emigranten, Oct. 17, 1859. 

88 Ibid., Oct. 24, 1859. 

5 Tllinois State Journal, Jan. 1, 1859. 
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The secular Norwegian press not only ventured into American 
politics but made politics a major concern in the years 1847-60. 
While the question of slavery extension versus slavery restriction 
challenged the best minds of the country and seriously threatened 
the continued existence of the United States, a non-political edi- 
torial position was all but untenable. Especially was a negative 
attitude impossible when confronted by an immigrant mentality 
adjusting itself to permanent residence in the new country and 
demonstrating a marked interest in American affairs. In this 
critical pre-war period the Norwegian press partly reflected and 
partly determined immigrant opinion. Men of the caliber of Lange- 
land and Solberg, typical of the personal journalism then domi- 
nant in America, deplored the existence of slavery yet aimed to 
preserve national unity. Not the least of their achievements was 
the encouragement given toward an effective Norwegian-American 
homogeneity, partly the result of nativistic opposition no doubt, 
and the election of a few of their foreign-born compatriots to 
county and state offices. 











Sauk County Studies Local History 


By HILDA CAVANAUGH 


counties in Wisconsin. The fact that local history is now a 

part of the curriculum is a direct tribute to the interest and 
enthusiasm of teachers of Social Studies. Special recognition must 
be given to members of the Wisconsin Social Studies Curriculum 
Planning Committee who through leaflets, bulletins, organized 
workshops, and oral discussions have answered satisfactorily the 
question, “Why Study Local History?” We have been guided, 
too, on how to study local history, how to collect new material, 
and how to set up resource units from which teaching units can 
be made. 

In our study of local history we have found the ways are many; 
the outcomes and objectives much the same. 

In order to bring you some brief glimpses of our study of local 
history, I should like to quote from materials prepared by the boys 
and girls in rural and state graded schools. 

In a small cubbyhole above the office of the Baraboo News 
Republic the children of the Leland rural school are making a 
radio broadcast. These children have been studying the early 
history of the school community. As you tune in to station WIBU, 
you hear County Superintendent of Schools, Kurt R. Schoenoff, ask 
the question: How did you get started on the study of local his- 
tory? 


S= COUNTY studies local history as do the seventy other 





Miss HILDA CAVANAUGH of Baraboo spoke on the subject “ Sauk County 
Studies Local History” at the elementary sectional meeting of the Wis- 
consin Council of Social Studies at Madison, May 1. This meeting related 
to organized group study of local history. Miss Cavanaugh is the county 
supervising teacher of Sauk County and is a member of the Society's 
Advisory Committee of the Junior Historians Program. 
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Though the children are somewhat awed by the microphone, 
you hear the answer: 


First Pupil: When we heard about the Centennial celebration last 
spring, we decided that we needed some good ideas to work 
on. We hired the high-school bus and took a trip to the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY Museum and the State Capitol 
in Madison. As a result of this trip, we learned many inter- 
esting things about the early history of our State. We decided 
to make a special study of our local community when school 
opens in the fall. 

Mr. Schoenoff: What did you do when school opened? 

Second Pupil: Last fall we heard about the State Junior Historical 
Society. After talking it over, we decided to become junior 
historians, so we selected a name, chose our officers, and ap- 
plied for membership. In a short time, we received a charter, 
membership cards, and small Wisconsin buttons. Best of all, 
each child received a copy of the magazine Badger History. Our 
Wisconsin friend, Mrs. Mary Ryan, who is the editor, says that 
we should not only learn past history, but we should write 
present history. will tell us about that. 

Third Pupil: We are very busy collecting information about the 
past history of Leland. We interview older people in the com- 
munity, and they help us. Here are a few interesting facts 
which we have already learned: 

Our local village, Leland, was named for an early settler, 
Mr. Samuel Leland. 

The first place of business was a sawmill run by water power. 
A dam was built across the creek to make a millpond. 

A flour mill started in 1867, eighty-one years ago. This 
building is still standing, and one of our school board mem- 
bers, Mr. Alfred Giese, uses it as a feed mill. 

The first mail was brought from Sauk City by the miller. 
He brought the mail owt when he took the flour iz. 

Later the mail came once a week by stage coach from Black 
Hawk, and was left at the store to be distributed. 


These boys and girls began with the early pioneers and pro- 
gressed to the present day. In their search for information, they 
have pushed back the walls of the schoolhouse to include every 
part of the community. They tapped every available resource, 
and information poured in from a now “school-centered ” com- 
munity. There may be dust on the country roads, but there is no 
dust on the books in this library. New books came in, too: 
Micky’s Bugle, Gailwood’s Crossing, Midnight and Jeremiah, and 
Blue Mittens by Sauk County’s own Marty K. Reely. The magazine 
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Badger History, with its personal message and excellent materials, 
will keep every junior historian interested, alert, enthusiastic, and 
active. 

The Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual of 1947-48 has been 
in almost constant use; in fact as a boy or girl reaches out for it, 
it falls open at page 7, which has as you know this heading, “ Re- 
cent Materials on Wisconsin.” There are 16 pages of materials. 

Other pupils visit the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY Museum, 
start school museums and begin there. Let one of the children 
tell about it. 


First Pupil: We have started to make a small museum in our school. 
In it we hope to have clothing, implements, cooking utensils, 
and other articles pertaining to Wisconsin’s history. Each child 
will collect things from his parents or other people in our 
community. We will display our collection in a corner of the 
school, using orange crates for shelves. We will write interest- 
ing facts about each article on small cards. 

Later, when our museum is finished, we will invite the people 
of the district to see our collection. Each child will tell about 
the articles he collected. I guess that everyone has made several 
trips to the attic because we already have a candle mold, an old, 
old tobacco cutter, Indian arrowheads, a spinning wheel, a baby 
cradle, a coffee grinder, and some dishes. 


It is most interesting to note that no unit in the entire cur- 
riculum provides greater opportunities for pupil participation. 
Somehow we assume that in so called “school work” the pupil 
will do most of the learning and the teacher will do most of the 
teaching. In the study of local history, we teachers learn as much, 
or more, than our pupils; the pupils and the people of the com- 
munity are in turn our teachers. As I visit the schools, I find I 
frequently must ask pupils for information. Would you immedi- 
ately recognize oxen’s shoes, a bootjack, or a goose yoke? Thus 
far I have been fortunate for no child even has hinted that I am 
dull, retarded, under privileged, or lazy because he has had to tell 
me some of the answers! 

Another group of pupils compiled much of the material needed 
for a community centennial program. 

Here are a few excerpts from the school skit: John or Hans 
Schneller was one of the best-known and most respected teachers 
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of our community. He taught at various public schools, but he 
first taught in an old hop house across the road from his home 
(the present Mack farm). According to reports it was “just 
filled with kids.” 

“On motion of J. W. Harris a vote was passed to build a 
schoolhouse 20 feet square, 8 feet between floors with a good 
shingle roof and seated off in a workmanlike manner. On motion 
of John Baer a tax of $90 was voted for building the house.” 

The teacher’s contract read as follows: 

It is agreed between School District #8 in the Town of Honey Creek 
and Orasa Drew, a qualified teacher of Prairie du Sac, that the said 
Orasa Drew is to teach the common school of said district for terms 
of three months and for such service properly rendered the said district 
is to pay to the said Orasa Drew the amount $20, said money to be paid 


at the expiration of said term, said Orasa Drew is to board with the 
scholars of said district. Dated this 3rd day of June A.D. 1850. 


H. B. STAINS, Supt. of Schools. 

The pupils at Lake Delton State Graded School began with a 
study of present day history. They studied how each family makes 
a living now. They decided to express their findings through the 
medium of art. After one quick glance you will not need to be 
told that the boys and girls are zealous followers of James Schwal- 
bach and the “Let's Draw” program of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air. 

When I asked the junior historians what I should mention on 
this panel, they said: 
Tell about the friezes we drew, the stories we wrote, the checking and 
rechecking to make sure that facts were accurate, the interviews, the 
excursions, the recopying of old records in order to preserve them, the use 
of audio-visual aids, dramatizations and original plays, folk dances {the 
square dance is our favorite], songs of other lands, items written and 
published in local and state papers, the helpfulness of the people in our 
districts, the good service of community helpers, particularly the rural 
mailman who usually tooted the horn twice when he delivered some 


material which we needed for our special study, and don’t forget to 
mention that we had fun. 


If it is true that “the things that make us happy, make us wise,” 
the boys and girls have acquired some wisdom. 
As we try to evaluate the study of local history, aside from the 
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acquisition of knowledge, skills, and abilities, we see, or think we 
see, growth in appreciation and attitudes. We think that the boys 
and girls have developed some understandings which make their 
schools better schools. We hear, or think we hear, a little more 
enthusiasm when they sing these lines from the old song, “The 
Home Road” : 

Over hill and plain 

By lake and lane, 

My woodlands, my cornfields, 

My country, my home! 

We think that they can better appreciate the centennial celebra- 
tion and the 100 years of progress because they studied local and 
State history. We think, and hope, that they have a deeper ap- 
preciation of their heritage—this good land and democratic way 
of life—that, they will, in accepting it, assume the responsibility 
to keep the local community, the State, and the nation strong 


and good. 
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A “Conversation” of A. Bronson Alcott 


By GEORGE L. COLLIE and ROBERT K. RICHARDSON 


List OF Wisconsin-visiting celebrities would be long. Thus 

A Beloit at different times, and from among numerous others, 

has heard addresses from Ralph Waldo Emerson, Horace 

Mann, Julia Ward Howe, Horace Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Wendell 

Phillips, Edward Everett Hale, Schuyler Colfax, General Butler, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, President Hayes, and James G. 
Blaine. 

A. Bronson Alcott, the famed transcendentalist and impecunious 
father of Louisa May Alcott, was in Beloit on Friday and Saturday, 
April 15 and 16, 1881. On Friday evening he gave one of his 
well-known “Conversations” at the home of the first president 
of Beloit College, the Rev. Aaron Lucius Chapin; and on the 
morning of Saturday spoke to the college students in the chapel— 
the building now occupied by the Union. 

These conversations, interesting but rambling discourses on 
various topics, were semipublic. Attendance was a matter of in- 
vitation. A silver offering was expected, and at the end of the 
session a hat was passed and the collection handed over to Mr. 
Alcott. The probability is that these collections were not very 
remunerative, but apparently he secured more money in this area 
than he did farther east, for he made several trips to this region. 

Present at this conversation at Dr. Chapin’s was young Theodore 
Lyman Wright, graduated from the college the previous June as 
salutatorian. He was the son of one of Beloit’s distinguished 





THIS interesting document was contributed by Drs. GEORGE L. COLLIE 
and ROBERT K. RICHARDSON, of Beloit, who were former staff mem- 
bers of Beloit College. The latter is the president of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 

The particular notebook in which Theodore L. Wright describes the ‘‘ Conversation ’”’ is 
in the Archives of Beloit College, and is the one which has on the inside of the front 


cover: ‘* Wonder Book. Vol. II. Theodore L. Wright, Jr.’’ Capitalization and punctuation 
are emended. 
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citizens, for the time being a teacher in the local high school and 
destined, after teaching in the college’s preparatory department, 
study at Harvard and travel abroad, to be Professor Joseph Emer- 
son’s successor as Professor of Greek, and founder of Beloit’s Chair 
of Fine Arts. Mr. Wright had for some time been keeping a 
journal, consisting about half and half of reflections and poetical 
experiments of his own and of quotations from authors he was 
reading: Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and others. 

Embedded in this material, on pages 11 to 13 of a journal of 
which page 7 is headed “1881,” are his recollections of the con- 
versation in question—as follows: 


CONVERSATION. 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT 


Can I remember a bit of its inspirations? I will try. He remained 
standing, refusing the red, very easy chair, for he wished to [MS:of} 
see our faces. “Faces are a part of eloquence.” 

He spoke of Emerson and his relation to the transcendental school. 
How he left his pastorate on account of a slight disagreement with his 
congregation. How his lectures were at first slighted. The young first 
gave eager attention while the old claimed not to understand. The 
want of logic is caused by the method of composition. He keeps a 
journal and therefrom extracts thoughts. As to religion he says they 
must not call him Pantheist or Deist, for if you leave out Christianity 
you leave out all/ 

His constant correspondence with Carlyle [MS:Carleile}. Alcott 
tells of his reception by Carlyle [MS:Carlisle} as the potato phi- 
losopher. 

Emerson writes no more. He forgets proper names. 

He has been the founder of American literature, though Cooper 
gave us a good Indian. He made a real good red man rather better 
than the original. 

Emerson is held high abroad: all distinguished foreigners visit him. 

He is a solar man. 


Hawthorne was a lunar man. 
He looked on the other side of things. He made sin appear very 
horrible in story, but do we not know enough about the horror of 
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sin in ourselves. He was a recluse. Had a private study in the roof 


reached by a long staircase, and into which a trap door opened, upon 
which door the bashful author had his seat. 


He had a fine physique of the dark type. 


Thoreau was an individualist. 

Had a good college education. 

Would not be a citizen of the country he happened to be born 
into. 

Would not pay one dollar poll tax—his head was worth more than 
that—did not wish to be a citizen of this wicked state—was im- 
prisoned. Talked to the prisoners—was satisfied and did not care to 
leave the prison. Spent 18 mo. in the woods learning himself and the 
animals. Did not wish to shoot a bird and examine the dead creature 
—a bird was only a bird when alive and on a bough. Agazie [sic] 
says that he had the eyes of an Aristotle. . 


Margaret Fuller excelled as a brilliant conversationalist. She once 
beat Carlyle [MS:Carleisle} at that game. 


The account of the young teacher is happily supplemented, as 
to date and content, by the notice in the Beloit Weekly Free Press 


of Thursday, April 21, 1881, taken from the daily of Saturday, 
April 16. 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT 
Saturday’s Daily. 


Beloit is favored this week [viz., the week of the daily} by the 
presence here of this eminent thinker and talker—one of the repre- 
sentative “transcendentalists” of that famous literary center, Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

Last evening some twenty-five or thirty ladies and gentlemen 
gathered at President Chapin’s and enjoyed the rare treat of listening 
to one of Mr. Alcott’s “conversations.” The placid and intellectual 
countenance of the silvery haired octogenarian appeared before the 
expectant audience a little before eight o’clock and after a few pleas- 
ant words of introduction by Dr. Chapin he proceeded to entertain his 
listeners for an hour and a half with a series of most interesting per- 


sonal sketches of Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller and 
Louisa M. Alcott. 
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The modern philosophy of “Transcendentalism” was first defined 
and placed be[fore} the audience, as the speaker said, as a canvas 
upon which to sketch the characteristics of the prominent repre- 
sentatives of that philosophy. Then the character of Emerson, the 
“solar light” of literature, as the speaker designated him, was traced 
in a familiar glowing tribute. Hawthorne was described as the “lunar 
light,” whose work largely pertained to the dark and shadowy side 
of life. Thoreau was the apostle of “Individualism,” Miss Fuller she 
representative woman, and of Miss Alcott he said: “All of you who 
have read her books, if you like them, are transcendentalists.” The 
character of Carlyle incidentally came in for a good share of attention 
in connection with the lives of the other great thinkers, and the per- 
sonal life of the speaker and his family was of course largely inter- 
woven with the history of the others, giving the whole “conversation” 
remarkable vividness and brilliance. 


Mr. Alcott’s talk to the students the next morning was on 
Methods of Teaching, and the Free Press represents him as ad- 
vocating temperance (in its broadest sense), ample sleep, the use 
of the blackboard, the study of psychology, non-memorizing of 
lessons, the habit of letter writing and keeping of journals (in- 
cidentally, of the Wright type), and the importance of exercise. 
An editorial in The Round Table of April 22, suggests to the 
reader that the students were most interested in this last matter 
which, pragmatically, they used as an argument for better gym- 
nasium facilities and in support of baseball and track athletics. 

The Free Press reporter represents Mr. Alcott as recommending 
the students to partake of a “ bowl of morning sunshine as an in- 
vigorator.” Theodore Wright, aesthetic, quite unmetaphysical 
(note the lack of reference in his journal to any backdrop the 
previous evening of description of transcendental philosophy), 
fond of poetical, mental pictures, was no man to miss a full, 
rounded, un-banal phrase, and the words really used by Alcott must 
have been those copied at the top of page 14 of the journal as a 
quotation by themselves: “Take a bowl of sunshine every morn- 
ing and it will overspill all day.” A. Bronson Alcott. 
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The Lee Papers, a Saga of Midwestern Journalism. By Colleagues and 
Associates. (Star-Courier Press, Kewanee, Ill, 1947. Pp. 419. 
$7.50). 

As a tribute to E. P. Adler, president of the Lee Syndicate, on the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of his birth and the “100th anniversary 
in the newspaper business of the family which brought the Lee group 
of newspapers into being,” the nine newspapers composing the chain 
have collaborated in writing and publishing this account of the rise 
and progress of their organization. It is a well-designed volume, the 
printing is excellent, and pictorial illustrations are many and of good 
quality. In breezy journalese it tells the story of John Mahin, who 
trained Lee in the rudiments of journalism; of A. W. Lee who founded 
the Syndicate; and of E. P. Adler who built upon Lee’s foundation 
and brought the organization to its present affluent position. It also 
recounts the history of each of the nine newspapers now a part of 
the chain. Two of these, the La Crosse Tribune and the Wisconsin 
State Journal of Madison, belong to our State and give the volume 
its Wisconsin interest. 

Early in his career, we are told, Mr. Lee became convinced that 
any small city daily newspaper could be made a financial success if it 
were conducted according to sound business principles, identified itself 
with its community, and maintained high journalistic standards. After 
demonstrating with the Ottumwa (Iowa) Cowrier, his first paper, that 
the principles would work, he determined to apply them to other 
papers in other cities. Thus the Lee Syndicate came into being and 
had grown to five newspapers in as many different cities by the time 
of Lee’s death in 1907. E. P. Adler, trained by Lee and a thorough 
believer in the soundness and excellence of his principles, succeeded 
to leadership with the support of Mrs. Lee, and in the course of 
years expanded the chain to its present size. 

Each unit in the chain is independent, having its own corporation 
with local stockholders, formulating its own editorial policies, and 
standing on its own financial and journalistic feet. The only bond of 
unity stems from the fact that Mr. Adler is president of each of the 
nine corporations and the majority or controlling stock in each is held 
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by the Lee family. Neither Mr. Adler or the Lees have ever at any 
time exerted any control or influence over the editorial policies of the 
individual papers. Some of them are staunchly Democratic, others just 
as strongly Republican; some supported the New Deal through thick 
and thin, while others deplored it every step of the way; some are 
champions of municipal ownership of public utilities, others are vio- 
lently opposed to such socialistic measures. The success of each of 
the nine papers in developing, under Lee leadership, from weak or 
tottering institutions into financially solid properties is taken to be 
a tribute to the soundness of the principles upon which the Syndicate 
was founded and operates. 

Another of the most interesting features of the organization is the 
arrangement which has been worked out with their competitors by the 
three members located in Davenport, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
Madison, Wisconsin. In these cities, in opposition to the usual prac- 
tice of swallowing the competitor in order to preserve financial sta- 
bility, the Lee papers have exchanged non-voting or minority stock 
with their competitors, thus eliminating business competition while 
maintaining the independence of the editorial policies of each. Since 
they are on opposite sides of the fence on most issues, they are free 
to promote circulation by belaboring each other unmercifully, and 
without incurring any financial risk. As the authors of this volume 
put it, whenever an issue arises, “ First, there’s choosing up of sides. 
Then everyone takes off his editorial coat, rolls up his sleeves, and 
gives battle. The result of all this is a furious flurry of strong words, 
sarcasm, impugning of motives. The citizenry, which enjoys the 
show, approves the technique.” 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin BENTON H. WILCOX 


Michigan: from Primitiwe Wilderness to Industrial Commonwealth. 
By M. M. QUAIFE and SIDNEY GLAZER. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1948. Pp. 374. $5.35; to schools, $4.00). 

This book is an excellent summary, in about 120,000 words, of the 
history of Michigan from before the coming of the white man to 
the present. Dr. Quaife, who does the narrative down to 1837, has 
long been a distinguished scholar in the history of the Middle West. 
He was president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
1919-20. More than that, he was the superintendent of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN from 1914 to 1920; he became the 
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first editor of the Wisconsin Magazine of History (1920-22). . Dr. 
Glazer, who writes of the period of statehood, is assistant professor of 
history at Wayne University, Detroit. The book is worthy of its 
authors. It makes the fruits of scholarship accessible to all in lan- 
guage within the compass of any intelligent reader. There are six maps 
and each chapter has a bibliographical note. For years to come it will 
doubtless be the standard one-volume history of the State. 

Michigan is an elder sister of Wisconsin, almost a twin. This is 
here demonstrated in hundreds of details, only a few of which may 
be cited. Dr. Quaife retells the stories of Champlain, Nicolet, the 
Huron missions, Jolliet and Marquette, La Salle, and others, just as 
one does in entering upon the history of Wisconsin. The Fox wars 
of the eighteenth century began at Detroit and spread to Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois. French Canadian life along the lower Fox in 
Wisconsin was very much like that around Detroit. French settlers 
on the Detroit River were eventually recognized as the owners of 
nearly 800 Private Claims. By similar processes their kinsmen on the 
Fox, from Green Bay to De Pere and at Kaukauna, secured about 80 
claims. Led by James Duane Doty, Wisconsin demanded a part of 
Illinois; though the episode did not develop the bitterness of the 
“Toledo War,” the resemblance to it is clear. 

The twinship continued after statehood. From 1850 to 1870 the 
population of the two states, in numbers and in origins, was practi- 
cally identical. Each state furnished about 90,000 soldiers to the Union 
armies. Each state claims to be the birthplace of the Republican 
Party. In each, this party long dominated political life; and yet each 
had a Democratic governor from 1891 to 1895. Both voted against 
woman suffrage in 1912, but welcomed the Nineteenth Amendment 
soon after. Primarily agricultural at first, both recklessly used up their 
timber resources and became great manufacturing states. Accidentally, 
each state has recently had an octogenarian governor; Dickinson in 
Michigan, Goodland in Wisconsin. 

There are differences and contrasts in the record to be sure. But 
from all these similarities and coincidences emerges the conviction 
that between state histories and histories of the whole nation there is 
a place for regional studies. Perhaps it is a great opportunity. Certain 
it is that here is a relatively unculivated field, especially for more 
recent times. And those who undertake to write regional history will 
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stand on the shoulders of competent writers of state history like Quaife 
and Glazer. 


Lawrence College WILLIAM F. RANEY 


Paris Peace Conference, 1946. Selected Documents. [Department of 
State, publication 2868, Conference Series 103.} (United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1947. Pp. xvi, 
1442. $6.00). 

The Department of State has, of course, performed a service by 
making available some of the documents illustrating the deliberations 
and recommendations of the Paris Peace Conference of 1946, including 
the Italian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Finnish draft peace 
treaties. It is, therefore, a pity that the editorial work is so meager 
and seems to have been done perhaps too hastily. 

Photographic reproduction, it is explained in the Foreword, rather 
than typeset printing, has been employed “as a means of making 
available to the public facsimile copies of the documents in their 
mimeographed form as distributed at the Conference.” This method 
must surely have saved the editors much time and, presumably, the 
government some money. From the reader's point of view the 
pleasure of seeing a reproduction of the original hardly compensates 
for the difficulty of reading blurred and faint documents, though these, 
it should be said, are but a minority of the total. Doubtless the sav- 
ing of time and money is sufficient justification. 

In the Foreword again it is said: “ Limitations of space necessitated 
exclusion of a number of documents of considerable importance. The 
character and extent of the complete documentation from which this 
selection was made is indicated by the introductory list entitled ‘ Key 
to Document Symbols.” Unfortunately this is not quite true. From 
the “Key” one learns that the documents have been selected from 
two sources: Official Conference documents and U.S. Delegation docu- 
ments. One also learns something of the character of the documents, 
that is, that both sets were divided in various series relating to specific 
commissions, plenary sessions, general conference matters, press re- 
leases, and others. One learns nothing whatever about the extent of 
the documents because no indication—and surely this would not have 
been too difficult—is given of the total numbered documents of 
each series. 
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There are minor errors, presumably resulting from haste in editing. 
The “Key,” for instance, speaks of a “Commission on Procedure,” 
whereas the document relating to organization of the Conference lists 
(p. 59) the “Committee on Procedure.” Apparently, judging by the 
“List of Documents in Order of Appearance ” and the actual reproduc- 
tions, all the U.S. document symbols contained (PC), as for example 
USD(PC) (ADM) or USD(PC)(PR), but these and some others 
are listed in the “ Key” without the (PC). 

Then there are more serious drawbacks. Speeches of delegates with 
one exception, are always given from the U.S. notes rather than from 
the Conference verbatim records. The one exception is a brief state- 
ment by the Iraq delegate on the Italian treaty. Without wishing to 
minimize the importance of this, surely there were more significant 
speeches deserving full reporting. 

The reason for selection of some documents is certainly not ap- 
parent. With space limitations making many omissions necessary, 
why include a report of the Credentials Commission that an unnamed 
Delegation did not communicate its full powers until a day late 
(p. 30)? 

There are no cross references, which is very time consuming for 
the user. For example, there is (p. 608) an intriguing document 
(incidentally it is omitted from the “List of Documents” which pur- 
ports to record all those in the volume) about a certain “ Annex 13.” 
The U.S. Delegation wanted to draw particular attention to it; the 
Soviet and others insisted they had never even seen it, though the 
rapporteur of the Commission involved confirmed that it had been 
circulated. If there is any point to all this, it is Annex 13 itself. But 
where is it? 

The treaties are reproduced as submitted to the Conference, not 
as adopted. While all the adopted and even some unaccepted amend- 
ments are given, the reader can only determine the final forms after 
considerable labor and much turning back and forth of pages. 

There is certainly gold in the hill—one can even call it a mountain— 
but equally certainly one must dig for it. But better something than 
nothing, though one cannot help hoping, while feeling grateful to 
the Department for making this material available, that the next time 
more effort will be spent on the editorial side. 

It might be added that some of the apparent shortcomings may be 
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explained by a statement in the Foreword that “the documents... 
were selected from a set compiled...for the use of Mr. Byrnes.” 
Perhaps the intention was to give, not a picture of the Conference, 
but one of what Mr. Byrnes saw. That may explain many things. 
Washington, D.C. GEORGE WOODBRIDGE 


Wisconsin Is My Doorstep. By ROBERT E. GARD (Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1948. Pp. 194. $3.50). 

Wisconsin Is My Doorstep is appropriately called “a dramatist’s 
yatn book,” for, in telling of the characters, weather, songs, and his- 
tory of his adopted State, Robert E. Gard has used a technique which 
is sometimes straight narrative, sometimes narrative interspersed with 
dramatic dialogue. In this respect it perhaps owes something to the 
radio script, but the work is totally lacking in the tawdriness we associ- 
ate with broadcasting. Here is an essential sampling of the oral 
culture of Wisconsin—and, I assure you, it makes rich reading. 

To a Yorker born and bred who, in his secret heart, thinks of 
American Civilization as sloughing off a few miles west of Niagara 
Falls, the book came as a delightful adventure—as much as anything 
because it constantly recalls the familiar. When Bob Gard tells the 
story which elucidates the logging ballad, “ The Little Brown Bulls,” 
my mind went back to our song, “ Blue Mountain Lake,” that comes 
out of the Adirondack lumber camps and the story that goes with it. 
I matched Cordelia Harvey, the devoted Sanitary Agent who fought 
for decent hospitals, with Harriet Tubman, the remarkable Negro 
woman who was one of the great engineers on the Underground Rail- 
road. If Wisconsin had a limburger cheese duel, we sent one of the 
biggest (and finest) cheeses ever made from Pulaski to the White 
House with equal fanfare. [Of coure, we Yorkers all recognize’ that, 
except for our own, there is no cheese in America so good as Wis- 
consin’s. Wine is a different matter; there is no wine on the continent 
can even get into the same sentence with ours.} There’s a play-piece 
about weather lore, and the same saws do for you as do for us; 
if you have a trickster, Gene Shepard, we'll match him with the 
Delaware River rafter, Boney Quillan; if the Belgian girl, Adele Brice, 
saw a vision near Robinsonville, so too did the Italian nun, Mother 
Cabrini, see visions not far from our Kingston. Gard tells of the 
“hoss” thief Finches, with their tough men and pretty women in 
Hide Out Swamp; we'll match them against our Loomis Gang in Nine 
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Mile Swamp. Wisconsin’s John Appleby invented a binder; there 
was a putterer in Decatur, New York, about the same time, named 
Waterman, who finally came up with the fountain pen, and if the 
muskie is worth writing about (and he is, the way Gard does it) 
there are pickerel in our lakes just as mean and ornery. The ship- 
wreck of the “ Lady Elgin” is a sad tale, a moving one, but so is the 
loss of the “ Medora” on the shores of Lake Ontario. 

What I'm saying, really, is that in the fabric of our folk lore and 
folk history there is a similarity of pattern: the people have loved 
and remembered the same types of yarn and song. The color changes, 
the locale varies, but the essentials across large sections of the country 
remain the same. But it isn’t every state that has a sure-handed 
storyteller to dramatize this phase of its culture. We were proud of 
Gard’s work in the encouragement and the writing of folk plays 
in York State; we're still proud of him as we have watched his 
successes in Alberta and now in Wisconsin. And this book reaffirms 
a longstanding suspicion of mine, that if a man were no longer 
privileged to be a Yorker, he couldn’t do better than become a Badger. 

New York State Historical Association Louis C. JONES 


History of the American Labor Movement in the United States. By 
Philip S. Foner. (International Publishers Co., Inc., New York, 
1945. Vol. 1, Pp. 9-576 [sic]. $4.00). 

Dr. Philip S. Foner has well noted that “the work of John R. 
Commons and Associates... was so exhaustive that for many years 
nearly all histories of the American labor movement were little more 
than generalized summarizations of what had been presented in de- 
tailed fashion in the [Commons, e¢ al.} History of Labour im the 
United States. But it has become clear that the time is ripe for a new 
study of the history of the labor movement in the United States.” 

This laudable task the author undertakes for the period beginning 
with colonial times and ending with the formation of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1881. He has cited extensively the literature— 
both the primary and secondary sources—that has become available 
since Commons and his associates published their pioneering first two 
volumes. And much of the value of this book lies in the fact that it 
informs future students, especially through its footnotes, of the new 
sources. 


But despite Dr. Foner’s claims, the volume is not a new history 
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of labor. On the contrary it is based for the most part—and follows 
on the main lines—the Commons’ work. His additions and embellish- 
ments are often open to serious questioning because valid supporting 
material is lacking. In spite of the numerous footnotes, the evidence 
at any number of critical points, is not given. For example, it would 
be interesting to know where the author obtained the evidence that 
the “hard pressed farmers and town mechanics” urged, over the 
bitter opposition of the “ mercantile aristocrats,” the establishment of 
the “land bank” in colonial Massachusetts to issue paper money. 
Furthermore, such statements create considerable inconsistencies be- 
tween various sections of the book. The land bank was a private 
institution; yet in the period dealing with the Jacksonian era, we are 
told that the “ workingmen” were opposed to private banks of issue 
and were staunch supporters of “hard money.” Nowhere are we 
told that the “workingmen” of the colonial period held radically 
different opinions from the “ workingmen” of the Jacksonian period, 
let alone the reason for such a change. 

In other sections, too, Dr. Foner has done little more than em- 
bellish uncritical accounts found in conventional histories. He takes 
over with but cursory examination the view that the New England 
Association of Farmers, Mechanics and Other Workingmen was a 
labor organization in the modern sense, and goes on to state without 
any evidence that two of its leaders, John B. Eldridge and Samuel 
Whitcomb Jr. were “ trade union leaders.” 

The task of finding out what “labor” actually wanted and what 
it did during the period Dr. Foner covers in his volume is a task 
that still remains to be done. 

Columbia University JOSEPH DORFMAN 


This Is Pearl! The United States and Japan, 1941. By WALTER 
MILLIis. (William Morrow and Company, New York, 1947. 
Pp. 384. $4.00). 

In This Is Pearl, Walter Millis has performed a valuable service 
for the average American reader who is interested in following the 
course his nation took toward war with Japan. Already recognized 
for his ability at synthesis of national problems in times of crisis, the 
author has boiled down the records of the Joint Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack and other pertinent docu- 


ments to produce an analysis of the relations between the United 
States and Japan during 1941. 
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Setting the stage with President Roosevelt’s “Fireside Chats” of 
December 29, 1940, on national security, Mr. Millis gives necessary 
flashbacks to earlier international developments with particular refer- 
ence to Japanese-American relations. He then moves into a basically 
chronological treatment of these relations as they developed during 
1941. As usual, the chronological approach has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The disadvantages are more in evidence in the first 
part of the book. The various threads of development that the reader 
has to attempt to follow are so numerous that there is at times a 
tendency toward confusion, which might well be chaos in the hands 
of a less able writer. As the volume continues, the basic threads 
begin to stand out more clearly, and the chronological approach be- 
comes an advantage. The almost day-to-day treatment of the period 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor builds up a cumulative sense of 
impending catastrophe that is extremely effective. In fact, the de- 
velopment of the crisis is so well done that the chapter on the actual 
attack on Pearl Harbor seems to be an anticlimax that, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, might well have been omitted. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the volume is that it cor- 
relates in a readable and intelligible fashion the steps of both Japanese 
and American policy. The average reader will be more than intrigued 
by the effective work or “Magic” of the Army and Navy crypt- 
analytic divisions that succeeded in breaking important Japanese codes 
and ciphers. A re-reading of Japanese messages makes one wonder 
that our leaders failed to take greater warning from them, yet Mr. 
Millis wisely reminds us from time to time that “Sunday morning 
quarterbacking ” is much easier than the real thing. 

Much interest is naturally centered on Pearl Harbor itself, and 
an attempt is made to analyse the factors that made this island bastion 
vulnerable when the attack came. The blame is parceled out rather 
widely and as dispassionately as is consistent with human emotions. 
The author does say, “For myself, I find it difficult to see how 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short can escape the major responsi- 
bility for the military surprise, not because they were necessarily any 
more blind, less able or more negligent than others, but because as 
the commanding officers concerned it was on their shoulders that the 
burden lay.... They were taken completely by surprise by a peril 
which had been repeatedly foreseen.” It is interesting to note that 
the predictions of an attack on Pearl Harbor came early in 1941 and 
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tended to be forgotten as the end of the year approached. Apparently 
the opinion grew that the attack would come not as the Japanese 
method of inaugurating the war but as a part of the Japanese offensive 
campaign after the war started. 

Perhaps this volume will not stand as definitive history. We are 
still too near the event for final judgment. Nevertheless, the author 
is to be commended for a well-written account of one of the most 
crucial periods of American history. 

University of California RUSSELL BUCHANAN 

Santa Barbara College 


The Story of American Railroads. By STEWART H. HOLBROOK. 
(Crown Publishers, New York, 1948. Pp. 468. $4.50). 

Not to be classed as a strictly historical account of the develop- 
ment of rail transport here in the United States, Stewart Holbrook’s 
fascinating Story of American Railroads is chock-a-block with railway 
history. He starts, as any railroad fan properly should start, with the 
beginnings of his own interest in the business, up in the Connecticut 
valley of New England, then swiftly widens his canvas to cover pretty 
nearly every corner of the land. The gossip of the roundhouse and the 
sizzling wit of the caboose is his meat, backed by solid facts of rail 
history and entirely covered with the plentiful color of the pathway 
of the iron horse. It all comes to a magnificent goulash of railroad 
fact and fancy. 

Holbrook has brought in many of the fine details of American rail- 
roading, too long neglected by railroad historians. Chapters on the 
Pullman sleeping car and its ubiquitous attendants, the railway news 
butcher and the Railway Express, the famed Parmalee Transfer Com- 
pany in Chicago—even on the railroad in ballad and in drama, add 
vast color to his longish book. Almost all of the early railroads of 
the country, with the exception of the highly picturesque old Balti- 
more and Ohio, are included in his telling—even the little Monon 
comes into the picture, with a chapter of its own. Abundant atten- 
tion is paid to the Northwest. There is a wealth of detail—incident 
and anecdote—and even if this book is not to be accounted strictly 
rail history, it is by far the most readable railroad book that has come 
off the press in many a day. No man, with feverish love of railroad- 
ing in his veins, can affords to miss it. 

New York City EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
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Charles Willson Peale. By CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS. Vol. 1, 
Early Life, 1741-1790; Vol. 2, Later Life, 1790-1827 (The 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1947. Memoirs 
volume 23, Pp. xiv, 468; xii, 293. 70 plates. Each volume $5.00). 

This is the first authoritative and complete biography of Charles 
Willson Peale, American artist by classification. Actually he was the 
most versatile of all the colonial jacks-of-all-trades who made their 
living in Maryland and Pennsylvania in that formative phase of the 
United States which covers the period from about fifteen to twenty 
years before the Revolution to a year before the presidential election 
of Andrew Jackson. He was saddle, harness and chaise maker, clock 
and watch repairer, silversmith, painter of signs, landscapes and por- 
traits, sculptor, politician, captain of militia, gunsmith and experi- 
menter with explosives, fiddlebuilder, author, rhymester and lecturer, 
naturalist, taxidermist and dental technician, organizer of museums, 
co-founder of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and three- 
times husband blessed with a large family of sons and daughters whom 
he had the queer whim of naming Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, 
Raphaelle, and Angelica Kaufmann. For all his soft-tempered, likeable 
personality and his astonishing resourcefulness, Peale was a man of 
but average intelligence and meager education. As an artist, he was 
resentful of criticism but avid to hear himself named the best painter 
in America. He was not a man of genius, for which reason he was, 
naturally, quite unable to recognize genius in others. “Not only did 
he never claim for himself any special ray of genius, but flatly denied 
the dictum that poets, painters, and the like are endowed with an 
inborn power of their own. Any man of intelligence, said he, can 
do as much.” This revealing comment of Mr. Sellers discloses in a 
sudden flash the characteristic outlook of the run-of-the-mill American 
that was Charles Willson Peale. 

It was at once logical and more practical for the author to write 
an almost day-by-day account of the life of Peale and his family 
rather than attempt a grouping of the vast material at hand under 
separate classifications, such as Life, Art, Politics, Personal Associations, 
etc., as is Customary in monographs of artists. The source material on 
which Mr. Sellers bases Peale’s life-story is vast indeed. In addition 
to the hitherto unpublished autobiography, it is composed of 1,600 
letters, 23 diaries, and numerous other memoirs. 

For a full appreciation of the importance of this monumental 
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biography it must be remembered that all previous publications on 
C. W. P. were full of errors—with the possible exception of the Brief 
Sketch, which was written, I believe, by Horace Wells Sellers (to 
whose memory the books are dedicated) and which served as an 
introduction to the catalogue of the Peale Exhibition of 1923 held 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Most of the information 
in earlier studies came from Rembrandt Peale, who was notoriously 
careless as a writer, relied on memory rather than on original sources, 
and took advantage of the elder Peale’s unfortunate tendency to allow 
his own artistic merits to be outshadowed by those of his French- 
trained son. The resulting distortion of Peale’s image was aggravated 
by William Dunlap, his earliest biographer (History of ...the Arts 
of Design in the United States, 1834). Out of some shady personal 
animosity Dunlap depreciated Peale’s art in addition to misinform- 
ing the readers on almost everything from the artist’s birthplace to 
the dates of such all-important journeys as the first one to Boston, 
where Peale met John S. Copley, and the second one to London where 
he studied with Benjamin West. 

But Mr. Sellers’ biography is meritorious for more than its historical 
reliability. It is a work of literary art, written by a master of the 
English language who can, at times, rise to moments of dramatic 
suspense and often spices his narrative with a sense of humor. The 
two volumes make the most fascinating reading from cover to cover. 
Moreover, Mr. Sellers accomplishes this without giving the reins to 
his imagination except in very exceptional instances as, for instance, 
on page 45 of volume 1, where his story nears the crisis of young 
Charles’ long-cherished dream of coming into possession of an estate 
in Oxfordshire worth 2,000 pounds. 

On August 17, 1761, this dream seemed at last to come true. A 
letter from England advised Charles to cross the ocean and take 
possession. Eventually, after Charles had gone to England, the letter 
proved to have been a cruel hoax perpetrated by Nathan Waters, the 
mean saddle maker to whom young Charles had been apprenticed in 
his thirteenth year. Actually, we know nothing about the effect it had 
on Peale when he received it. Mr. Sellers, however, “ imagines” this 
effect and so leaves the reader with a very vivid impression of drama. 


It is hardly possible to imagine with what emotion this sensitive, im- 
pressionable youth, already keyed to a high pitch of joyous excitement, 
must have read the words before him, and with what dizzy haste and 
what a wildly beating heart he must have run to pour out its amazing 
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contents into the ears of Rachel, of his mother, of all the family assembled 
together—Jenny and Betsy, Saint and Jemmy, and wide-eyed Peggy 
Durgan—to re-read and conjecture, to listen with breathless eagerness 
and awe to his mother’s and Peggy's repetitions of all that Charles Peale 


had ever told them of his birthright and his expectations. 


That, assuredly, is fiction, but it underscores a dramatic moment. 
I only wonder whether the emphasis the author places on the dis- 
appointment over an utopian English estate is quite justified. The 
motif of the saddler waiting, like another Little Lord Fauntleroy, for 
his accession to the Manor of Wotton is interwoven time and again 
into the early youth story and built up with ever-growing impact: 


And then, perhaps, piling dream on dream, he might find himself Lord 
of the Manor of Wotton, might find that he had come into the estate 
of Dr. Charles Wilson, and so could vastly expand his business by means 
of that fortune, or even live upon his lands, like Mr. Bordley, and ride 
in a carriage with Rachel (1:14). 

As great biography should, Mr. Sellers’ opus continually transcends 
the compass of a personal vita. Much attention is given to the his- 
torical background, from which students of civilization will benefit 
as greatly as they no doubt will from the numerous sidelights he 
throws on conditions and persons of Peale’s period. 

There could be no more devastating revelation of the inefficiency 
and dishonesty prevalent in the British Postal Service of the early 
eighteenth century than the account of the fraudulent activity of 
Charles Peale’s father. Peal senior, who was a young clerk in His 
Majesty’s General Post Office at London, embezzled nearly 2,000 
pounds of government funds, was arrested, put in prison for malfea- 
sance, and sentenced to death on the gallows—only to have his sentence 
commuted to “ banishment for life to the American colonies” as soon 
as it became apparent that persons in high places were implicated in 
similar crimes. Exactly a year later the Postal Secretary was accused 
of the same defalcation—now to the tune of nearly 2,400 pounds, and 
a little later the Receiver General for having levied a tribute in the 
amount of 10,000 pounds. Further along in the story we encounter 
the incriminated elder Peale at Annapolis wooing Margaret Triggs, 
a widow of his own age: 

As soon as it grew apparent that she was to present him with an heir, 
he duly took her to wife, at the same time obtaining an appointment as 
Master of the Free School in Queen Anne’s County, on the Eastern Shore, 


actoss the Bay, where no comparison of dates would be likely to cause 
them embarrassment. 
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The heir was Charles Willson Peale. Follows the amusing story of 
the latter’s courtship, at the age of seventeen, with two prospective 
brides. Rachel Brewer, a child of fourteen (whom he ultimately 
married), answering the youngster’s rap at the door with a shrill 
voice, “Go ‘round you impudent baggage!” and then facing his in- 
sistent proposal with the panic of a maiden bereft of speech. 

He turned upon her...and announced that he would allot to her the 
space of one hour in which to decide the issue, yes or no, reaching into 
his pocket as he uttered this dire pronouncement, and fetching out the 
watch. 

At this point Mr. Sellers, as he often does, runs in verbatim excerpts 
from Peale’s autobiography: 

The time expired,...He then only made his obedience to the family, 
and afterwards rode to West River to see a Lady with whom he had some 
acquaintance in several visits she made to his Master's family. And find- 
ing the Lady at home, he asked to speak in Private to her, and began 
to declare his Intentions of seeking a Lady that might make him a Wife. 
He asked her, If she had any engagements on her hands. The Lady was 
confused, and seemed to be at a loss to know how to answer such a 
question but she faintly intimated that she had....This courtship did 
not take more than one hour from the beginning to the end of it, and 
it has been said that this Lady was afterwards unhappily married. 

Again a few pages further on the reader is offered a glimpse into 
the practice of the blue laws at Boston, where Peale had just arrived 
after being cooped up for a week in a little schooner belonging to his 
friend Bobby Polk. The two would have been glad to take a walk 
to view the town. But they could not satisfy their desire because it 
happened to be Sunday, and on that day no person was allowed to go 
anywhere but to and from the meetings or churches. Another few 
pages along a picturesque, albeit rather unconventional, snapshot of 
the great Dr. Benjamin Franklin is found. Peale, early in 1767, having 
just arrived in London, wished to pay his respects to Franklin. He 
“inquired his way to the Doctor's house, was admitted and shown 
into the room where the philosopher was at the moment engaged. 
Franklin...was seated and, together with the young lady on his 
knee, was absorbed in deeply amorous deliberation.” 

These few examples picked at random from the first volume may 
suffice to whet the reader’s appetite. 

I disagree with a few statements made here and there. The exhibit 
sponsored by Peale in Philadelphia (1:5) was not the first to be held 
in America (see Henry Wilder Foote, Mr. Smibert shows his Pictures, 
March 1730, in the New England Quarterly, 8:14 ff—1935). 
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In the period under discussion on page 4, Peale was not “ the only 
painter of repute in America.” Moreover, in view of the fact that 
more than 400 likenesses of people who lived in the American colonies 
before 1700 are extant—the actual number including those that have 
perished may have been much larger—the opinion expressed on page 16 
must be called obsolete: In colonial America a portrait “ was not only 
a luxury, but, to many minds, a wanton, fleshpot luxury at that.” 

The “candle light” which Copley lent Peale to copy was hardly a 
portrait head as Mr. Sellers interpolates on page 63. Until 1774, when 
he left America, Copley never attempted so difficult an assignment 
in clair obscure painting. More likely it was a “still life” painted 
by candle light, if not simply a still life with a lighted candle. 

There is one question to which I wish Mr. Sellers had given a 
conclusive answer. How did the second L get into Charles Willson 
Peale’s middle name? Jane Wilson, wife of Thomas Peale, the Rector 
of Great Dalby, Leicestershire, as well as her famous brother Dr. 
Charles Wilson of Stamford, spelled their names with only one L. 
If the second L was stuck in for no other reason than because Charles, 
the postal clerk banished to the American Colonies, was deficient in 
orthography, then I think some of the sticklers in history and criticism 
should know about it. Perhaps that would stop them from raising a 
fuss every time that some innocent student of Peale spells “ Wilson ” 
instead of “ Willson.” 

Unwwersity of Wisconsin OsKAR HAGEN 


Lewis and Clark, Partners in Discovery. By JOHN BAKELESS. (William 
Morrow and Company, New York, 1947. Pp. xii, 498. $5.00). 

If this book is not historiography at its best, it is certainly in the 
right direction and deserves a place among the works of our best 
historical writers. 

The author's sources are impeccable and apparently include “an 
immense amount of hitherto unknown material” (Preface). The 
author’s use of those sources to create a readable, at times almost 
fiction-like biography, yet without fictionizing nor, by his own state- 
ment, even inventing conversation, is well done. The close parallels 
in the early lives of Lewis and Clark, the colorful adventure of their 
partnership in discovery, emerge into one of the most dramatic stories 
in our history, with the tragic death of the unhappy Meriwether Lewis, 
and the full, romantic life of William Clark. 
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This is a good book, but it could have been better with the exercise 
of a little more critical care on the part of the author. Occasionally, 
poor orientation of sentences and paragraphs impedes the readet’s 
progress and confuses chronology while contributing nothing to the 
stylistic quality of the work. 

There are generalizations which perhaps would have been better 
omitted or at least qualified. For example, I have been under the 
impression that the case against General James Wilkinson as a “ spy 
in the pay of the Spaniards” was never conclusive (p. 6), as Mr. 
Bakeless implies. Using Meriwether Lewis’ own account, Mr. Bakeless 
has by his own admission (p. 223) ended (if it had not already been 
ended), the legend that Sacagawea “ guided” Lewis and Clark across 
the continent. It has always seemed to me that some of our legends 
contribute more to our wnderstanding than do insignificant truths. 
There is, however, no further attempt to “debunk” the faithful Sho- 
shone squaw. In fact, whether by the author’s purpose or otherwise, 
Sacagawea as drawn from the diaries and reports of her fellow ex- 
plorers emerges as a greater and more virtuous heroine even than 
the “ Bird Woman” created by James Willard Schultz. The principal 
reason for this is the contrast between her behavior on the expedition 
and that of the so-called licentious squaws with whom the expedition 
came in contact. Upon this latter there is somewhat too much emphasis 
without sufficient qualification. But this criticism is primarly a 
matter of the relative moral values of two widely separated cultures 
and cannot be debated here. 

The author's wit is inconstant. It is at its best when, describing 
the Whiskey Rebellion as the “tipple tax war,” he speaks of the 
“embottled farmers.” His humor is almost always delightful, witness: 
“When all is said, Cruzat [who had accidentally discharged a rifle 
into the back of Lewis’ lap} deserves a tiny niche in military history. 
He is the only soldier in all the world’s armies ever known to have 
shot his commanding officer in the seat of the pants with impunity.” 

Oklahoma City Libraries CLARENCE S. PAINE 
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Benjamin Silliman, 1779-1864, Pathfinder in American Science. By 
JOHN FULTON and ELIZABETH H. THOMSON. [Yale University 
School of Medicine Historical Library Publication.} (Henry Schu- 
man, New York, 1947. Pp. ix, 294. $4.00). 

Not all of the history of science in America consists of the brilliant 
contributions of men of genius from Benjamin Franklin on to the 
present. Another equally significant chapter describes the educational 
work of men who organized professional training in science and who 
opened to the public an approach to understanding science. 

Benjamin Silliman was great as a teacher, not as a discoverer, but 
for this very reason his life provides an excellent introduction to the 
general development of American chemistry and geology in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Silliman was not only the first professor of geology in America, he 
was also active in the establishment of the Yale Medical School and 
of the first graduate teaching of science in America; he founded one 
of the major American scientific journals and he became a highly 
popular public lecturer as well. For this reason we can welcome the 
sound and highly readable biography by Dr. Fulton, Sterling Professor 
of Physiology at Yale and President of the History of Science Society, 
and Miss Thomson, research assistant of the Historical Library of the 
Yale Medical School. 

In 1808 when the president of Yale wished to appoint a professor 
of chemistry and natural history, he could find no professional scientist 
for the position. So it was that he chose a young lawyer, Benjamin 
Silliman, and gave him time to prepare himself in science. After 
absorbing the training available in the States, the young professor 
went to Great Britain where he met the leading scientists and learned 
their views. On his return to Yale, Silliman began a long and success- 
ful career of furthering the role of science in higher education and 
in public thought. His efforts were of great importance for the estab- 
lishment of the Sheffield Scientific School just a century ago. Here 
were awarded the first American Doctor of Philosophy degrees. Silli- 
man’s work was not confined to Yale, however, for he spoke before 
public audiences in many eastern cities, and was singled out to inau- 
gurate the still distinguished Lowell Lectures in Boston. Many non- 
scientists were impressed by his personality, and the natural science 
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collections of Yale were founded through the generosity of Silliman’s 
admirers. 

Today Americans have the major responsibility for the advance- 
ment of science now that Europe, the original home of Western 
science, has been crippled and beggared by the struggle against fascism. 
That we have much of the scientific education required to undertake 
this responsibility is due to the pioneering efforts of men like Benjamin 
Silliman. 


University of Wisconsin R. C. STAUFFER 


“On May 29, 1948, the Library of Congress presented an exhibition 
of rare books, manuscripts, old maps, prints, photographs, newspapers, 
and music from its collections, together with documents from the 
National Archives, the National Gallery of Art, and the United States 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, to honor the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the admission of the State of Wisconsin to the Union.” 
A catalog of the Wisconsin Centennial Exhibition, May 29, 1948— 
August 23, 1948 (64 pp.), which contains the address of Senator 
Alexander Wiley, “ Vision of Wisconsin Pioneers and the State It 
Built,” delivered at the opening of the State’s exhibition at the 
Library of Congress, is a beautifully executed publication. The illustra- 
tions are superb and of great variety; the record in words and pictures 
is perhaps the finest centennial souvenir that one could possess. 
Obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., price 60 cents. 


Members of the Badger Folklore Society no doubt welcomed “ with 
open arms” the appearance of their attractive Badger Folklore which 
made its bow April last. Beautifully conceived, its lore, music, humor, 
place-names, design, proverbs, books noted, and tales bring sufficient 
variety to suit every taste. The Folklore Society’s Editorial Committee, 
aided by Miss Elaine Smedal, artist in the Historical Society's Museum, 
has produced a periodical as informative as it is attractive. 


This Is My Town, a short history of Prairie du Chien, was written 
by the late Marian Scanlan. It was published in 1939 and has now 
appeared in its second printing. Dr. P. L. Scanlan has made a few 
minor changes in his daughter's book, but essentially it is the same. 
It is a story written especially for the boys and girls of Prairie du 
Chien, and is appropriately republished in the centennial year. Copies 
may be had for 50 cents at the office of the Prairie du Chien Cowrier. 
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A complimentary copy of Wisconsin’s Historic Sites (87 pp.) pub- 
lished by the cooperative effort of the members of the State Centennial 
Committee on Wisconsin Women, of which Mrs. Ruth D. Kohler is 
the chairman, has been received by the Society. The historic sites are 
arranged regionally, the map introducing each section indicating the 
counties which comprise the region. Each regional area has the 
locations of the historical sites arranged alphabetically by location, 
with descriptive items. Its publication purpose is to familiarize adults 
and children alike with Wisconsin history, and what happier method 
of absorbing history is there than breezing from historic place to 
historic place to see and to learn. Not only is this guide extremely 
useful, it is also an attractive addition to any library. Copies may be 


secured from the Committee on Wisconsin Women, Kohler, Wiscon- 
sin. Price $1.00. 


Wisconsin Composers (88 pp.) is another centennial publication, 
sponsored by the Wisconsin State Centennial Committee on Music, 
its chairman, Vera W. Dougan. It contains a list of the principal 
composers of Wisconsin, their compositions, and short biographical 
sketches about these musicians. There also is listed a group of minor 
composers. The data on these is incomplete, and it is hoped this may 
be added to through the cooperation of the readers. Obtainable at the 


headquarters of the Wisconsin Centennial Committee, State Capitol, 
Madison. Price $1.00. 


Echoes from Old Eden—a Township Study of the Semi-Pioneer 
Period 1870-1900 (47 pp.) was given to the Historical Library by 
William A. Titus, the author and former president of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. It is recommended reading to those whose special 
interest is Wisconsin’s early days. Here is pleasant reading about 
personalities, amusements, cures, school days, and a score of other sub- 
jects, interspersed with humorous bits of the first order. An excellent 
addition for your centennial bookshelf. 


Wisconsin—Midwest Edible Mushrooms (30 pp.) and Wisconsin 
Indian Place-Name Legends (30 pp.) by Mrs. Dorothy M. Brown 
have been issued recently. The former tells of mushroom collecting 
in city or village, pasture and meadow, and in the woodlands. There 
are eleven pages of mushroom recipes among which even the gourmet 
might find one to his taste. The legends and myths relate to such 
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places as Red Banks (near Green Bay), Sturgeon Bay, Lake Winne- 
bago, Butte des Morts, Lake Geneva, Rock River, Lake Koshkonong, 
Lake Mendota, and others. Story tellers, pageant, story, and play 
writers may find this little publication useful. Price each 75 cents. 
Author’s address: Madison, Box 367. 


Kohler of Kohler, the neat monthly Kohler Company publication, 
contains a sketch of Christopher Latham Sholes, “Wisconsin In- 
ventor,” for March, and one of Stephen M. Babcock entitled “ A Great 
Servant of the State,” for April. A fine portrait of Dr. Babcock is 
used with his short biography. 


The Inland Seas, quarterly bulletin of the Great Lakes Historical 
Society, is sponsored by the Cieveland Public Library. Those inter- 
ested in Great Lakes history may wish to subscribe to this recently 
founded periodical. Address: Donna L. Root, Managing Editor, In- 
land Seas, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


The Baptist Society was born in Madison in 1847. Its progress 
through the years, which culminated in a centennial observance several 
months ago, has been put in mimeograph form (39 pp.) and has 
been added to the Society’s Wisconsin church history materials for 
reader use. 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of the 
Society: 

Madison, Central Lutheran Church, Fiftieth Annwersary, 1898-1948 

(8 pp.). 

Port Washington, Fiftieth Anniversary, First Congregational Church, 

1898-1948 (28 pp.). 

Shawano, Saint James, {Evangelical Lutheran}, Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
versary, 1873-1948 (24 pp.). 














The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS* 


 B gory the three months ending June 10, the continuing Centen- 
nial Membership Drive has brought the Society 4 life members 
(of which one changed over from an annual membership), and 147 
new annual members. In the same period 20 members were lost by 
death (and 15 were dropped by request or for non-payment of dues). 
The total membership for June 10 was 3,244. This total includes 146 
exchanges, 43 local societies, and 3,055 members. The STATE HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN is now the second largest historical 
society in the country. 

The new members are Mrs. William Anderson, Eau Claire; Lyman 
K. Arnold, Elkhorn; Jerry Atkinson, Green Bay; Abigail A. Atwood, 
Janesville; Mrs. Edward Austin, Milwaukee; Jack Baltes, Spooner; 
Henry C. Beach,* Prairie du Chien; Jessie C. Beach,* Prairie du Chien; 
Miriam Bennett, Wisconsin Dells; Anita Blodgett,* Waukesha; Frank 
H. Blodgett, Janesville; Mrs. Ray Bly, Shell Lake; Louise E. Bolton, 
Racine; Sidney E. Boyum, Madison; Victor T. Broome, Fond du Lac; 
Allen C. Brown, Rhinelander; Brown County Education Association, 
Green Bay; Mrs. Z. D. E. Brown,* Prairie du Chien; Mark C. Bruhn,* 
Waukesha; Mrs. George W. Bunge,* La Crosse; Fred C. Burke, Mari- 
nette; Mrs. Chris Burmester, Reedsburg; Frank L. Carlson, La Crosse; 
Everett N. Carpenter, Milwaukee; Anne T. Chapman, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Mrs. M. J. Cleary, Milwaukee; John D. Clifford, Watertown; 
D. B. Cowles, Madison; Mrs. Fred Daniel, Wautoma; Dr. R. E. Davies, 
Waukesha; Mrs. J. M. Detling, Sheboygan; Dr. Norbert F. Dettmann, 
Wauwatosa; the Rev. A. F. Diederich, Madison; Alice E. Dillon, Mil- 
waukee; Lucile C. Dobson, Sheboygan Falls; Dodge County Normal 
School, Mayville; Emily P. Dodge, Madison; Dr. C. C. Edmondson,* 
Waukesha; Willard Evans,* Waukesha; Mrs. George P. Ewing, Mer- 
rill; Milton J. Fagan,* Gary, Indiana; Helen E. Farr, Madison; Marion 
E. Frederickson, Madison; Dr. John A. Frey,* Beloit; Dr. L. J. Friend,* 
Beloit; Dr. Herbert E. Froede, Milwaukee; Otis Gerke, Madison; 
George R. Gilkey, Merrill; Russell T. Gilman, Janesville; Charles W. 
Givan, Milwaukee; Mrs. W. R. Graeber, Rhinelander; Frances L. 
Gramling, Dousman; Harley T. Green,* Green Bay; Edgar K. Grindell, 
Platteville; Dr. George A. Grindell, Siren; Marcia Grindell, Platte- 


* An asterisk after a person’s name indicates joint membership with a local society and 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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ville; Robert L. Grindell, Frederic; Frank J. Gross, Milwaukee; Richard 
E. Gruner, Racine; Mary E. V. Hanks, Madison (Life); Rose L. Han- 
sen, Cedarburg; Lenore S. Harms, Port Washington; G. Charter Har- 
rison, Jr., Madison; E. Wynona Hauser,* La Crosse; J. H. Hendee, 
Milwaukee; Arthur L. Henderson, Wausau; Bessie M. Hertel, Kohler; 
Mrs. Henry Hubman, Waukesha; Mrs. S. Y. Hyde,* La Crosse; E. H. 
Jennings, Appleton; E. E. Jensen, Janesville; Julian H. Johnson, Madi- 
son; George R. Keachie, Madison; Edward C. Kelling, Wauwatosa; 
Florian W. Kern, Milwaukee; A. R. Kickbusch, Wausau; Mrs. Harry 
V. Kilpatrick,* Waukesha; A. C. Klein, Milwaukee; Walter J. Kohler, 
Jr., Kohler; F. V. Koval, Chicago, Illinois; William F. Krueger, Wausau; 
Mrs. A. E. Kuehn, Viroqua; Mrs. Benjamin G. Leighton, Tomahawk; 
Oran Liljeqvist, Wausau; George R. Lindblom, Milwaukee; Ethel R. 
Lingelbach,* Sussex; Alma T. Link, Oshkosh; Hazel A. Loomis, Lyons; 
Arthur C. Lubbers, Sheboygan; Jessie Hill McCanse, Madison; Dr. 
Louis D. McCudden, Milwaukee; E. J. McEachron, Wausau; Mrs. Matt 
McGarty, La Crosse; Caroline B. Mathie, Wausau (Life); Mrs. Paul 
Meier, Rudolph; Mrs. John Minix, Blue Mounds; Arthur O. Mockrud, 
Westby; LaRoy A. Morning, Hampshire, Illinois; Elsie Morrison, South 
Milwaukee; Joseph C. Moser, Milwaukee; Marion Neprud, Racine; 
Adolph Neuenschwander, Athens; Carl F. Nowack, Watertown; Louise 
N. Nowlan, Janesville; Dr. Thomas O. Nuzum, Janesville; Dr. George 
Orsech, Madison; Stanley D. O’Shea, Madison; Louis A. Pamperin,* 
La Crosse; August C. O. Peter, Wauwatosa; University of Pittsburgh 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. George W. Plate, Wauwatosa; 
Charles F. Potter, La Crosse; Frank V. Powell, Madison; Henry A. 
Rajchel, Milwaukee; W. R. Read, Milwaukee; O. Wendell Rewey, 
Madison; Helen A. Rhyme, Portage; Hugo E. Roll, Hustisford; Edwin 
C. Roosen, Thiensville; Clement A. Rossbach, Milwaukee; Mrs. O. E. 
Ruhoff, Wausau; Eldon Russell, Madison; St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Robert C. Schaller, Portage; the Rev. George A. 
Schemmer, New Holstein; Leonard Schmitt, Merrill; Joseph A. Schnei- 
der, Wausau; Ada Scholz, La Crosse; Eugene P. Schuh, Chicago, 
Illinois; Lorenz G. Schumm, La Porte, Indiana; Lelia R. Showers, 
Onalaska; Harold P. Sigwalt, Milwaukee; Raymond Sivesind, Mad- 
ison; H. Stanley Stafford, Madison; Mrs. Sidney J. Steele, River 
Forest, Illinois; Steiner Brothers,* Prairie du Chien; Willis G. Sul- 
livan, Milwaukee; Thorp Public Library, Thorp; Edna Thorsgard, 
Westby; Leslie Tichenor,* Mount Sterling; Reuben N. Trane,* La 
Crosse; Nellie Van Galder,* Beloit; Mrs. Chester O. Wanvig, Sr., 
Milwaukee (Life); Mrs. Ray J. Weighner,* Prairie du Chien; Emily 
S. Wurl, Wauwatosa; P. J. Yerley,* La Crosse; Frank Yeroshek,* 
Waukesha. 

The following members have changed their status: from annual 
to life membership, Milo K. Swanton, Madison; from annual to in- 
stitutional membership, the Milwaukee Journal. 
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NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

D. E. Bingham, Sturgeon Bay, October 6, 1947; Mrs. Walter J. 
Brennan, Lancaster, April 3, 1948; Charles I. Brigham, Blue Mounds, 
March 21, 1948; Edgar G. Doudna, Madison, April 16, 1948; Chester 
A. Fowler, Madison, April 8, 1948; Dr. Henry J. Gramling, Dousman, 
December 10, 1947; W. D. James, Fort Atkinson, April 15, 1948; 
Arthur J. Latton, Medford, February 29, 1948; Mrs. C. F. Lundberg, 
Racine, January 28, 1948; Edward R. Maurer, Madison, May 1, 1948; 
Katherine A. Rood, Stevens Point, January 27, 1948; Fulton Thompson, 
Racine, November 6, 1947; and Edgar J. Witzemann, Madison, No- 
vember 30, 1947. 


JUNIOR HISTORIANS CHAPTERS 


In this quarter, March 10, 1948, through June 10, 1948, 132 chap- 
ters have been formed in 47 counties, with a total membership of 
2,199. The totals for the year, as of June 10, are 14,480. The list 
of these additional chapters is as follows: 

Adams County—Joint School District #10 (Adams), 14; State 
Graded School (Arkdale), 15; Grade School (Friendship), 16; State 
Graded School (Grand Marsh), 18; Davis Corners School (Oxford), 
13. 

Barron County—Roosevelt Consolidated School (Barronett), 12; 
Horseshoe Lake School (Turtle Lake), 10. 

Buffalo County—Gilman Valley 4-H Club (Mondovi), 10. 

Calumet County—Brillion School (Brillion), 24. 

Chippewa County—Clay Loam School (Cadott), 10. 

Clark County—Sunnyside School (Loyal), 30; Carlyle School ( Neills- 
ville), 8. 

Columbia County—North Leeds School (Arlington), 10; Feelyater 
School (Columbus), 10. 

Crawford County—The Cheerful Workers 4-H Club (Gays Mills) , 
12; Graded School, (Soldiers Grove), 25. 

Dane County—S. W. Oakland School (Cambridge), 11; ein 
School (Madison), 13; Graded School (Marshall), 27; Public School 
(Mount Horeb), 21. 

Dodge County—Dodge County Normal School (Mayville), 22. 

Door County—Liberty School (Baileys Harbor), 10; State Graded 
School (Egg Harbor), 15. 

Dunn County—Silver Fox 4-H Club (Colfax), 13; Valley Glen 
School (Colfax), 12. 

Eau Claire County—Pine View School (Fall Creek), 13. 

Fond du Lac County—Spring Valley School (Brandon), 18; Elmore 
School (Campbellsport), 10; Edward S. Bragg School (Fond du Lac), 
22. 
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Grant County—Pigeon Valley 4-H Club (Lancaster), 10; Cobb 
Busy Badger 4-H Club (Montfort), 10. 

Green County—Barr School (Brodhead), 14. 

Green Lake County—Bellefountain School (Dalton), 10. 

Iowa County—High School (Highland), 10. 

Jefferson County—Black Hawk School (Fort Atkinson), 16; Joeville 
School (Fort Atkinson), 8; Lakeview School (Fort Atkinson), 7; 
Bakertown School (Helenville), 10; State Graded School (Helenville), 
17; Tyler School (Jefferson), 14; Pipersville School (Watertown), 
10; Watertown Badgers 4-H Club (Watertown), 13. 

Juneau County—Fox Creek School (Lyndon Station), 10. 

Kenosha County—Lincoln State Graded School (Kenosha), 8; Cot- 
tage School (Twin Lakes), 8. 

La Crosse County—Upper Dutch Creek Lucky 4-H Club (Bangor), 
10; Lower French Island School (La Crosse), 18; Webster School (La 
Crosse), 13. 

Lafayette County—Holy Rosary School (Darlington), 27. 

Lincoln County—Willing Workers 4-H Club (Gleason), 10; Birch 
Beavers 4-H Club (Irma), 10. 

Manitowoc County—Branch Busy Bees 4-H Club (Cato), 10; Busy 
Cadets 4-H Club (Kiel), 9; St. Joseph Badgers 4-H Club (Whitelaw), 
15. 

Marinette County—Stewart School (Marinette), 10. 

Marquette County—4-H Club (Westfield), 10. 

Milwaukee County—Green Bay Avenue School (Milwaukee), 105; 
Henry Clay School (Milwaukee), 26; Henry Clay School (Milwau- 
kee), 22; Hi Mount Boulevard School (Milwaukee), 61; Peckham 
Junior High School (Milwaukee), 105; William T. Sherman School 
(Milwaukee), 34; McKinley School (Wauwatosa), 35; Washington 
School (Wauwatosa), 32; Johnson School (West Allis), 28. 

Monroe County—Lucky Leaf 4-H Club (Sparta), 10; Star Valley 
4-H Cadets (Warrens), 6. 

Ozaukee County—Sunnyside 4-H Club (Thiensville), 10. | 

Polk County—Dresser School (Dresser), 20; Woodland School 
(Emerald), 10. 

Racine County—Fox River School (Burlington), 10; Howell School 
(Racine), 14; Howell School (Racine), 19; Howell School (Racine), 
19; Jefferson School (Racine), 24; Jefferson School (Racine), 21; 
St. Francis School (Racine), 16. 

Richland County—Gotham Go-Getters 4-H Club (Lone Rock), 28; 
Plainview School (Viola), 6. 

Rock County—Smythe School (Beloit), 10; Summerville School 
(Clinton), 12; Brown School (Evansville), 10; Brown School (Evans- 
ville), 10; Crall School (Evansville), 12; Public School (Evansville), 
39; Tullar School (Evansville), 13; Garfield School (Janesville), 19; 
Gravel Hill School (Janesville), 10; Willowdale School (Janesville), 
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9; Woodman School (Janesville), 9; Paul School (Milton Junction), 
12. 

St. Croix County—Pine Heights School (Glenwood City), 15. 

Sauk County—Public School (Baraboo), 27; Sunset View School 
(Baraboo), 12; Loretto School (Hillpoint), 16; Litz School (La 
Valle), 10; Pleasant View School (La Valle), 11; Grade School 
(North Freedom), 13; Stone School (Prairie du Sac), 8; Hay Creek 
School (Reedsburg), 10; Oak Grove School (Rock Springs), 10; 
Badger Valley School (Spring Green), 5; Grove School (Spring 
Green), 10. 

Shawano County—North Beach School (Shawano), 10. 

Sheboygan County—Kohler Girl Scouts (Kohler), 79. 

Taylor County—Liberty 4-H Club (Stetsonville), 10. 

Trempealeau County—Glasgow School (Ettrick), 7; Lewis School 
(Osseo), 7; Requa School (Osseo), 10. 

Vernon County—Valley View School (Chaseburg), 10; Battle Hol- 
low School (De Soto), 10; Mound Ridge School (Genoa), 5; Cham- 
pion Valley School (Hillsboro), 7; North Springville School (Viro- 
qua), 10; Sag City School (Viroqua), 9. 

Walworth County—Caldwell Busy Bees 4-H Club (Lake Beulah), 
8; State Teachers College (Whitewater), 23. 

Waukesha County—Fussville 4-H Club (Menomonee Falls), 14; 
Stone School (Mukwonago), 12; Vernon Center 4-H Club (Muk- 
wonago), 10; 4-H Club (Oconomowoc), 4; Lakeside School (Pewau- 
kee), 12. 

Waupaca County—Tustin School (Fremont), 10; Wolf River 
Wonder Workers 4-H Club (Fremont), 12. 

Waushara County—Spring Lake School (Wautoma), 10; Chain O’ 
Lakes 4-H Club (Wild Rose), 11. 

Winnebago County—High School (Neenah), 23; Public School 
(Neenah), 23; River Road School (Neenah), 11; High School (Osh- 
kosh), 87; Rush Lake School (Rush Lake), 10. 

Wood County—McKinley School (Wisconsin Rapids), 11. 


MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS 


An unusual set of papers, which will be of interest to students of 
American cultural and social history beyond the borders of Wisconsin, 
has been a gift to the Society from Mrs. J. J. McGrath of Milwaukee. 
The papers concern several of her talented and prominent ancestors 
in the Gibbs and Wolcott families of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
George Gibbs (1735-1803), the second of that name, was a wealthy 
and prosperous merchant in Newport, Rhode Island, whose shipping 
firm engaged in world-wide trade. His eldest son, George (1776- 
1833), became noted as a mineralogist, and married Laura Wolcott, 
daughter of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury during the ad- 
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ministrations of Washington and John Adams, and later governor 
of Connecticut. Two of the four sons of George and Laura Gibbs 
followed the scientific bent of their father, George Gibbs (1815- 
1873) as a geologist and ethnologist, Oliver Wolcott Gibbs (1822- 
1908) as a chemist and physicist. One of their nephews, the fifth 
member of the family to bear the name of George Gibbs, became a 
notable electrical engineer and inventor. 

The papers date from 1796, when the merchant George Gibbs sent 
his son to China in preparation for a business career. Until 1815 
the papers contain many hints of the difficulties which beset traders, 
whose ships were harassed by Barbary pirates and by the restrictions 
of the Napoleonic wars. Letters from 1808 to 1825 to Benjamin Silli- 
man show the younger Gibbs’s interest in his mineral collection, and 
trace the progress of negotiations for its transfer to Yale College. 
Frequent letters from Oliver Wolcott to his daughter and son-in-law 
often include interesting descriptive comments on events of the time, 
such as the reception of La Fayette in Congress, and the industrial 
revolution in a New England woolen factory. A small group of type- 
written copies of earlier letters show Wolcott’s tempestuous Federal- 
ism and his opposition to Jefferson's administration. 

Oliver Wolcatt Gibbs is represented mainly by the fascinating 
letters he wrote while studying in Europe from 1845 to 1847. In 
these he described not only his impressions of famed contemporary 
European scientists, Berzelius, Liebig, Heinrich Rose, and others, but 
also commented frequently on the undercurrents of political and eco- 
nomic unrest, which he prophesied would eventually culminate in 
revolution. CES. Sc; 

A large proportion of the collection is related to the activities of 
his brother, George. Before he was twenty years of age, his interest 
in natural science had developed, as evidenced by an enthusiastic ac- 
count of a visit with Audubon. Although he studied law, he abandoned 
its practice to become librarian of the New York Historical Society 
from 1842 to 1848. There he published his Memoirs of the Admin- 
istrations of Washington and John Adams, a historical work largely 
based on the papers of his grandfather, Oliver Wolcott. A few letters, 
including one of encouragement from George Bancroft, mention his 
preparation of this. Others to his brother, Alfred, a young graduate 
of West Point and officer in the Mexican War, deal largely with 
strategy and personalities in that conflict. Then seized by desire to 
see the West, George Gibbs went to Oregon in 1849. Land specu- 
lation and prospecting for gold there brought little financial reward, 
but he had time to devote to his chief interests: study of the Indians, 
and mapping the topography and geology of part of the region. In 
his letters to his family he recorded these varied pursuits, and de- 
scribed economic, social, and political conditions in the territory. 
Unfortunately his correspondence is missing from 1853 to 1860, the 
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period when he was with the Northwest Boundary Survey. Manu- 
scripts of some of his reports written during these years and pencil 
sketches, which he and others drew, are included in the collection, 
however. 

Letters of later dates include a group in 1861 from John Austin 
Stevens, Jr. well-known New York financier, which concern the 
policies of the Lincoln administration and the financing of the Union 
forces during the early months of the Civil War, several from 
George Gibbs during the later 1860's, and a number written by his 
nephew, the fifth George, on a trip to Europe in 1880 as a boy of 
nineteen. 


Samuel Marshall stopped only briefly in Milwaukee on a western 
trip from Pennsylvania in 1844, but he returned to Michigan and 
Wisconsin again in 1846, and to Milwaukee in 1847. There he be- 
came established as one of Wisconsin’s early bankers. The- itineraries, 
expenses, and events of his western journeys are recorded in concise 
entries in three small diaries, which are among manuscripts given to 
the Society by Mr. Richard Marshall of Madison. Other papers include 
Samuel Marshall’s diary of a year in Europe and the Near East in 
1855-56, his passport and visas, a Milwaukee land certificate, and 
other legal documents. 


Thanks to the cooperation of Mr. William Wolf, curator of the 
Grignon House in Kaukauna, photostats of a portion of the papers 
of Charles A. Grignon have been obtained. Among subjects touched 
upon in the correspondence, written mainly in the period from 1839 
to 1855, are Grignon’s activities as a government Indian interpreter, 
Fox River improvement plans, and political maneuvers in the terri- 
torial Legislature in the early 1840’s. Among the writers of letters 
are Charles A. Grignon, Alexander Grignon, John F. Meade, Ben C. 
Eastman, George W. Ewing, Albert G. Ellis, and Lyman C. Draper. 


Mrs. Joseph B. Polo of Fort Atkinson brought to the Society a 
scrapbook containing a small group of interesting manuscripts given 
by Mr. Elias P. St. John of Arcola, Saskatchewan, Canada. Mr. St. 
John’s grandparents, Samuel and Sophia Griffin St. John, were probably 
the first white settlers in Rock County, and built their cabin on land 
which has since became part of the city of Janesville. The papers 
include historical and genealogical accounts of the family. Among 
them is a typewritten extract from the recollections about the develop- 
ment of Janesville after 1835, which Mrs. Imogene G. St. John Mc 
Cafferty, daughter of Sophia and Samuel St. John, wrote in 1916. 


A group of papers of the late Arthur Pugh of Madison, who for 
more than twenty-five years was chief accountant and general man- 
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ager of the State treasury, has been presented to the manuscript 
section by his daughter, Miss Grace M. Pugh of New York City. As 
Mr. Pugh was active in campaigning for Robert La Follette, there are 
a number of interesting letters from La Follette and others on cam- 
paign prospects and policies before the elections of 1896, 1900, and 
1904. Also included are letters giving biographical information about 
the Pugh family, others indicating Mr. Pugh’s interest in the raising 
of dogs, a typewritten transcript of a diary he wrote on an adventurous 
and rugged trip to the Klondike during the gold rush of 1898-99, 


and a commission in 1907 as a deputy game warden signed by Gover- 
nor James O. Davidson. 


Four letters written by Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, the gift of Mr. W. 
A. Titus of Fond du Lac, have been added to the papers of this 
Wisconsin territorial governor. Two were written in 1823 and 1834 
while he was in New York and concern business in that state. The 
two others, dated in Washington, D.C. in 1849 and 1852, relate to 
politics and private interests, particularly Tallmadge’s experiments in 
spiritualism, in which he claimed to receive messages from John C. 
Calhoun, and George Washington, as well as from his own son. 


Rich additions of correspondence have been made to the Jerome 
R. Brigham papers by Mrs. Charles I. Brigham of Blue Mounds. 
Covering a period from 1820 to 1895, the letters are on a wide variety 
of subjects. They include ones to his family when he was away at 
school, a few from his father, David Brigham, and from his uncle, 
Ebenezer Brigham, and a number from his mother, Elizabeth Ripley 
Brigham. Several were written by Mary Ilsley, who became his wife, 
and by her mother, Ellen Deering Ilsley. Especially noteworthy and 
informative ones on Wisconsin and national politics were written by 
Horace Rublee in 1861, 1864, and the late 1870's. University matters 
were treated by John H. Lathrop, O. M. Conover, and William E. 
Smith. Among other notable writers were Alexander Randall, C. C. 
Washburn, Reuben G. Thwaites, and Sarah Fairchild Dean Conover. 


Outstanding events in Madison and Sun Prairie during 1864 and 
1865 were described by John Gibbons, an official in the Wisconsin 
Department of State, writing to his son, Robert, sergeant in Co. D, 
Fortieth Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. The convening 
of the Legislature, the election of 1864, opposition to the draft, con- 
ditions at Camp Randall, high prices, and the shortage of farm labor 
are among the subjects discussed, in addition to news of family and 
friends. Robert Gibbons became postmaster at Cottage Grove in 1868, 
and was succeeded by his daughter, Mrs. Ruth Graves, in 1918. This 
group of letters was given by her to Mr. Harold W. Duckert of Cottage 
Grove, who presented them to the Society. 
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Interesting Civil War gifts from Mrs. Mary J. Meier of Rudolph 
(Wood County) include the address made at the time of presentation 
of a sword to Captain J. N. P. Bird of Co. I, Seventh Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, by the non-commissioned officers and enlisted men, 
and a list of contributions made by soldiers in a Virginia convalescent 
camp in 1864 to buy a token of appreciation for his “deep interest 
manifested for our welfare.” Mrs. Meier also presented the returns 


of a Dane County election held at the American House in Madison 
on May 6, 1839. 


Another of the many letters written by Lyman C. Draper has been 
added to the collection of his correspondence. This, the gift of Dr. 
C. Hubert Laub of the department of history at the University of 
Tampa, Florida, concerned the prospective publication of Draper's 
study of the authenticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and was addressed to William L. Ransom in 1875. 


A typewritten historical sketch of the Evangelical Church in western 
Wisconsin, which contains information on the development of that 
denomination since 1855, particularly in Trempealeau and Buffalo 


counties, has been given to the Society by its author and compiler, 
Mr. Albert Hess of Arcadia. 


From Mrs. Zida C. Ivey of Fort Atkinson the Manuscript section has 
received a typed copy of her talk in December, 1947, giving interest- 
ing reminiscences of the Congregational Church in Fort Atkinson. 
She also presented copies of several undated newspaper clippings, 
including extracts from a diary of the closing days of the Black Hawk 
War, and historical sketches of the Norwegian and Danish Methodist 


Church in Cambridge, which was reputed to be the first of its kind 
in the world. 


Two welcome additions to the Edward D. Eaton papers have been 
generously given by Miss Martha J. Meyer of Lancaster: the call sent 
to the Rev. S. W. Eaton in’ 1846 by the Presbyterian (later Congre- 
gational) Church in Lancaster, and his commission in 1850 to con- 
tinue there as an American home missionary. 


Other manscript acquisitions include: a photostatic copy of a letter 
written by Father Claude J. Allouez in 1670 in Green Bay, presented 
by the Rev. Joseph Short of New London; a photostat of the San- 
quartier inventory at Detroit, dated June 10, 1709, presented by Mr. 
A. W. Schorger of Madison; a letter of reminiscences about his life 
in Wisconsin in 1839 and 1849, written in 1870 by James S. Clark 
to Mrs. Susan Craig in Edgerton, presented by Mr. Harold D. Babcock 
of Pasadena, California; a paper about the steamer “ Little Eagle,” 
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written and presented by Dr. James W. Parker of Peoria; a letter 
concerning conditions in Walworth County written by Spencer and 
Elvira Weeks in 1843, presented by their granddaughter, Miss Mary 
E. Weeks of Detroit; an account book kept by a blacksmith at James- 
town and Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, from 1835 to 1838, presented by 
Mr. E. E. Carr of Clintonville; a letter concerning the assumption of 
office by the newly organized Wisconsin state government in June, 
1848, written by Gaylord Graves, member of the first State Legis- 
lature from Walworth County, and presented by Mrs. George Latch 
of Renwick, Iowa; a list of the children of General Andrew Pickens, 
prepared and presented by Mrs. Alice Noble Waring of Hughes, 
Arkansas; eleven volumes of minutes covering the period from Janu- 
ary, 1941 to December, 1947, presented by the Wisconsin Highway 
Commission; a copy of a Wisconsin legislative resolution in 1858 
to be added to the John Fox Potter papers, presented by Miss Margaret 
Reynolds; a letter written in 1864 by eight Wisconsin soldiers in 
prison at Danville, Virginia, to thank a group of women for a box of 
books and other articles, presented by Miss Ada Hosford of Menom- 
onie; a typewritten historical sketch of the Plankinton Packing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, presented by Mr. C. N. Colling, director of public 
relations of the firm; additional letters to be placed in the Joseph 
Denny Sprague correspondence, presented by Mrs. John A. Greenlee 
of Ames, Iowa; a typed chronology of the part played by the public 
in Wisconsin conservation history, prepared by W. E. Scott, and pre- 


sented by the Wisconsin Conservation Department; a letter containing 
information of the marriage of John Johnston and Susan, daughter of 
Waubojeeg, at La Pointe, presented by the Minnesota Historical Society. 


NEWSPAPER ACCESSIONS 


Through the cooperation of the LaCrosse Public Library and the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library, the Society has completed microfilm- 
ing a complete file of the LaCrosse National Democrat, April 26, 
1853—November 15, 1859; and of the La Crosse Daily Democrat, Oc- 
tober 15, 1859-July 31, 1878, except for four gaps of a year or less 
each for which no copies of the paper are available. The latter is 
especially valuable because of the long period during which it was 
edited by Mark M. (Brick) Pomeroy, and its position as mouthpiece 
for the Copperheads during the Civil War. 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


Costume items have again proven to be one of the larger groups 
of Museum accessions during the past quarter. A World War I Army 
nurse’s cap worn by the donor during her service in that war was 
given by Mrs. Joe Jackson of Madison. Miss F. E. Silbaugh, Madison, 
donated a World War I nurse’s blue uniform coat and a black Milano 
straw hat, which she bought in Paris and wore with her dress uniform. 
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Mrs. Orin A. Fried of Madison gave a Red Cross volunteer canteen 
worker's uniform and cap which she wore in the early months of 
World War II. Mrs. Fried was Chairman of the Nutrition and 
Canteen committee for the Dane County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 


An egg shell satin wedding dress with all-over lace, designed and 
made in Paris for the Marshall Field and Company and worn by 
Edna Fisher (Mrs. William H. Wright) in 1908, was given to the 
Museum by her daughter Mrs. Fred C. Gee of Milwaukee. Mrs. Gee, 
nee Alice Elizabeth Wright, wore her mother’s dress at her wedding 
on June 24, 1939. 


A pair of white cotton hose worn by Abby M. Hovey at her wed- 
ding to W. Russell Bascom, at Normal, Illinois, September 28, 1872, 
and a tie worn by W. R. Bascom were donated by their daughter 
Miss Lelia Bascom of Madison. 


Other costume accessories received include a large black straw hat 
with green plumes worn by the donor, Mrs. Lee Diederich of Madison, 
in 1910. A pair of black stockings worn by Mrs. Albert Pride in 
1865 was sent to us by Miss Edith Edwards of Appleton. Mrs. L. E. 
A. Kelso of Madison gave a variety of plastic buttons manufactured 
in the 1940’s. A boy’s waist, worn about 1863, was given by E. E. 
Carr of Clintonville, and a year-old boy’s sunsuit worn by her son in 
1940 was donated by Mrs. Stephan F. Resan of Madison. 


Mr. A. D. Richardson of Madison gave a child’s rocking horse, a 
toy donkey, a Cochiti doll, a toy electric locomotive, a child’s “ Master 
Builder” set dating from about 1908. A miniature secretary, which 
was played with by Mrs. Stanley Hanks in about 1880, some percale 
and a lace pattern from about the same period were given by Mrs. 
Andrew Mailer, Madison. 


Miss Florence Shepherd, Madison, gave a carpet stretcher, a tack 
hammer, a fluting iron, a pair of Indian clubs, a Remington pocket 
revolver, and a harmonica. A wooden trunk covered with painted 
decorations was donated by Mrs. Julian Harris of Madison. A Teneriffe 
lace doily and a small scrapbook of furniture designs were given by 
Mrs. Minnie M. Wallace of Beloit. 


An item of interest to agricultural historians is the portable Bab- 
cock milk tester received from P. C. Burchard of Fort Atkinson. It 
was the first tester used by H. C. Searles, Fond du Lac, who was an 
agent of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association about 1906. 
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Three dental instruments—a burnisher or root elevator, a tool for 
smoothing silver fillings, and another type of burnisher—were re- 
ceived from Dr. C. E. Reinfred, Madison. His father, Dr. Nelson C. 
Reinfred, used these instruments in his practice here in Madison. 
Originally a New Yorker, the senior Dr. Reinfred came to Madison, 
and at one time was president of the city, state, and national dental 
societies all at the same time. 


Miss Minnie Meyer of Sauk City sent some household equipment 
including a large wooden bowl and paddle for “ working” butter, a 
metal skimmer, two metal milk pans, a wooden footstool, a clothes 
wringer with wooden rollers, an earthenware butter churn, an enamel- 
ware milk pail, and two butter molds. 


A copy of Taylor's Money Reporter for October 1, 1847, was given 
by Colonel Howard Greene of Christiana, Delaware. This was a 
weekly publication which provided information on the values of 
metallic money, both domestic and foreign, the value of domestic 
bank notes, and information about counterfeit money known to be 
in circulation. In the days before our national bank system provided 
for sound currency such publications as this were very useful to bankers, 
merchants, and others who had to deal with the many varieties of 
money. 


Mrs. Alice B. Speth of Platteville brought in three bentwood car- 
penter’s compasses. She obtained them in Grant County during her 
survey for century farms and families. 


The Montgomery Ward and Company of Chicago sent a photo- 
graphic copy of the first catalogue published by Mr. Ward in 1872. 
It was a 9x18 inch broadside; the first catalogue in book form 
was published in 1874. 


Miss Dorothy Park of the Society’s staff donated eleven official 
Civilian Defense insignia used in World War II. 


Il. THE STATE 


Acknowledged as one of America’s best-known artists, Aaron Bohrod, 
Chicago-born, was appointed the second artist in residence at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is considered by prominent members 
of the University art history and art education departments as one of 
the four top-ranking younger artists in the United States. His awards 
and honors have been numerous, and his gallery representation in- 
cludes the Metropolitan Museum, Whitney Museum of American Art, 
Corcoran Gallery, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and Sheldon 
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Swope Art Gallery. He fills the position formerly held at the Uni- 
versity by the late John Steuart Curry. 


The Freedom Train which began its 33,000-mile, one-year tour of 
the country on September 17, 1947, has given a number of Wisconsin 
communities an opportunity to inspect many of the precious basic 
documents of American liberty. These original documents reminded 
citizens of their heritage, and it is hoped influenced them to re- 
dedicate themselves to American ideals. Among these were the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Procla: 
mation, and the Gettysburg Address. The manuscript of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” was also exhibited. The red-white-and-blue train 
was sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The BELOIT HisTORICAL SOCIETY had its spring meeting on Fri- 
day evening, April 30, at Beloit. Miss Lillian Krueger of the State 
Society’s staff spoke on “Women of the Wisconsin Frontier,” with 
special reference to Sarah Pratt, a schoolteacher in the Beloit region 
in the 1840's. Refreshments were served at the close of the meeting. 


Members of the BERLIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY helped provide his- 
torical materials which were used as window displays for the Berlin 
centennial observance of the State as well as for their city. 


Members of the BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY are hoping 
to further restore the Cotton House and add to its furnishings. Since 
the society's fees barely cover the maintenance of the landmark, the 
members put on a fund-raising campaign during the summer, solicit- 
ing some 250 business places; $50 yearly corporate memberships were 
issued. Since no admission is charged for visiting the house, the $500 
appropriated by the county is a considerable aid in financing its up- 
keep. Complete sets of pamphlets on the early history of Brown 
County have been issued as reprints recently. 


The BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY members entertained a 
group of Milwaukeeans in late March. The tour, which included 
Milwaukee and Racine counties, was organized by Walter Bubbert, as 
one of many such bus tours which he has planned and directed during 
the year. The visitors viewed the displays of the Burlington Society 
at the Cooper school and were interested in the Voree site, the early 
Mormon settlement. At the April 12 meeting, O. C. Hulett, president 
of the society, showed still-film pictures of historic houses, business 
places, and churches of Burlington. 
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Members of the CRAWFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY honored 
former residents of Prairie du Chien at a banquet on May 21, during 
the Villa Louis weekend opening. Mrs. Mattie B. Amerpohl of Janes- 
ville was presented with a bouquet of roses since she was the oldest 
guest present. Letters were read from former residents, and there was 
a pleasant exchange of reminiscences. Among the guests was Chief 
Frank Smart, a Chippewa Indian, from Wisconsin Dells. 


April was centennial month at the DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL 
Museum, Superior, when countless displays relating to the State’s 100th 
birthday were viewed by many visitors. The College art students 
prepared the backgrounds for the various cases, appropriate to the 
display, and also made large charcoal drawings of old Superior build- 
ings. The large drawings were exhibited on the walls of the art room. 
The annual meeting of the society was held in April; O. L. Loop was 
re-elected president. 


In spite of his eighty-five years, Harry E. Dankoler is back in 
charge of the Door COUNTy Museum at Sturgeon Bay for the season. 
He is known as the “ father of the museum,” and has made many 
contributions to its collections. 


Some 160 members of the KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
and their friends attended the annual spring meeting and dinner at 
Kenosha on May 20. The program emphasized the Wisconsin cen- 
tennial theme. Miss Elizabeth Lyman related the history of the older 
houses of the city, several of which had passed the century mark 
some years ago. The society's committee on historic markers was 
instrumental in having fifty-one markers placed which designate im- 
portant sites in the county's past history. 


The old church-museum, adjacent to famed Mound Park, was opened 
by the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY on Memorial Day 
for its seventh season. Once a Baptist Church, built in the early 1850's 
and later used as a community center, the building was acquired by 
the society in 1941, repaired soon afterwards, and now attracts hun- © 
dreds of visitors each summer. 


The NEENAH HIsTORICAL SOCIETY has voted to reissue the Cun- 
ningham History of Neenah. The plans are to use the woodcuts and 
reproduce the typography of the original volume, as far as is feasible. 
It is hoped to have the edition ready for Christmas trade. 


A gala event was the centennial celebration sponsored by the 
OcoNTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, May 29. The all-day public 
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reception and birthday party in the society's museum was attended 
by many persons attired in elegant costumes of other days. Punch 
was served from early family punch sets, and antique silver and gold 
ladles were in use. Members of the county pioneer families were 
especially welcomed. There was an elaborate costume-ball with square 
dancing, polkas, and waltzes in the evening. On Sunday the society 
opened for the first time the Ostrousky log cabin home near Abrams; 
the Holt and Balcom logging camp was also opened. Attractive 
pamplets, issued for the three places maintained by the society, were 
distributed on Centennial Day. 


The historic Grignon House, Kaukauna, according to a report from 
the OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, is hav- 
ing the busiest season since it became a shrine in 1934. Curator 
William Wolf reports that during the spring—until mid-May—more 
than 1,000 school children of the State had visited it in addition to 
some 200 adults. No admission is charged school children in the 
hope that it will develop interest in Wisconsin history. 


Preparing for the spring opening of Villa Louis, Prairie du Chien, 
was a stupendous task for the committees which aimed to make it 
“better than ever.” The features which drew thousands of visitors 
were a parade, a costume ball, four performances of the historical 
pageant, “ The March of Time,” and a horse show which attracted a 
crowd too large to be accommodated. The twelfth annual opening 
was handled by Chairman F. W. Clanton, whose publicity brought 
guests from far and near. 


Director Lord was the guest speaker at the quarterly meeting of the 
RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY held in early March, when 
he discussed the significance of the State Centennial. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner which was arranged by Mrs. Frank Hall. 


The St. Crorx COUNTy HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, organized less than 
a year ago, is already becoming well-known in the county. In early 
June a meeting was held at New Richmond when W. H. McNally, 
author-columnist, spoke on the history of New Richmond. The society 
welcomes young and old, and its increase in membership is approach- 
ing a record. The display cases in the basement of the Hudson Public 


Library have been renovated, equipped with locks, and are being filled 
with historical exhibits. 


During the spring, SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY mem- 
bers had a gay time at their centennial costume party, some 100 guests 
appearing in silks and satins of the early day. A book which contained 
seventy essays written by Mrs. Franklin Schweers’s junior English 
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students, pertaining to early Shawano families and important events 
of the community, was presented to the society at its June meeting. 


It has happened again! Another house-museum has been added to 
the ever-increasing list. By unanimous vote in late April, the She- 
boygan County Board of Supervisors took action whereby it leased 
the Judge David Taylor home to the SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SociETy for ninety-nine years at a dollar a year. Because of 
space shortage the museum exhibits were wrapped in moth-balls, and 
the society had been unable to accept donations of late. It was 
thought that Wisconsin’s centennial year seemed a most appropriate 
time for acquiring a museum. The Taylor house and two acres of 
land surrounding it were therefore leased for this long-time period 
as a centennial memorial. As soon as the society has made adequate 
repairs, the building will be opened to the public. The farm, once 
owned by Judge David Taylor, a member of the State Supreme Court, 
was dedicated as a county park on July 18, 1932. Our commendations 
to the Sheboygan County Board for its foresight, and congratulations 
to the local Historical Society for its good fortune in securing a house- 
museum. Curator Charles Broughton has pictured the house in his 
Sheboygan newspaper, and the spacious old structure promises to keep 
the donors trooping along for many years. 


Many changes were made in the furnishings and arrangements of 
the rooms in the Octagon House, Watertown, prior to its opening 
on May 15. This impressive landmark receives much attention at 
the hands of the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, which owns it. 
Joseph E. Davies, a native of Watertown and former ambassador to 
Russia, sent a check of $200 to aid in the restoration program. An 
unusual gift, a chest dated 1833, was received this season from the 
Walter Barganz family of Watertown. Groups have been registering 
from various cities, and a “record season” will probably be reported 
when the house closes for the year. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the WAUKESHA COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY was held at the courthouse, Waukesha, on May 26. 
The meeting room was decorated with murals depicting State history 
and sketches of famous men of early Wisconsin which had been made 
by pupils in the Summit, Ottawa, and Dousman schools. Herman 
Rauch spoke on the organization and the resources of the State. A 
humorous skit, depicting an early schoolroom scene written by Mrs. 
Edgar Tallmadge, was part of the program. A dinner at Guild Hall 
of St. Matthias’ Episcopal Church followed adjournment. Since the 
fall meeting of the society, the membership roll has been increased 
by twenty-nine members. 
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CENTENNIALS 


A log cabin erected in about 1842 at Mt. Sterling, Crawford County, 
is still standing. It was built by William Sterling, and it is said of 
him that he delivered the first Fourth of July oration at Madison in 
1839. His holdings at Madison were considerable, where he sold a 
lot on Capitol Square for $18. He left there and then built his 
cabin on a forty-acre site in Crawford County. 


Shortly before Wisconsin became a state, Alexander H. Johnston, a 
Scotch immigrant, opened a small bakery and confectionary establish- 
ment at Milwaukee. A century later the same frame building had 
grown into the mammoth Robert A. Johnston Company—the cracker 
and cookie manufactory. Grandsons and great-grandsons of the founder 
are now directing the operations of this concern. The president is 
Harry S. Johnston. The company issued an elegant portfolio of events 
as a part of its 100th anniversary as “an expression of appreciation 
to Johnston dealers for their cooperation.” 


The home of Mrs. George E. Gilday, Racine, is almost 110 years 
old. The original plaster and framework of the house is still in good 
condition. It is among the houses in Racine and the county which 
will be specially noted during the Centennial. 


Late May marked the opening of a one-year centennial observance 
recalling the establishment of the order of the Sisters of St. Francis 
of Assisi, in the diocese of Milwaukee. The mother house is located 
at 3221 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee. Some 800 teachers, domestic 
workers, and missionaries have gone out from the convent. 


The editor of the Ozaukee Press, Port Washington, has printed an 
excellent series of articles on centennial farms with unusually fine 
illustrations. Though it would be impossible to note the hundreds of 
centennial farms currently mentioned in the State press, a brief account 
may be of interest. 

Bernard Schoessow and family live on a 105-year-old farm in 
Ozaukee County. A substantial stone house built in 1869, fine barns, 
and fifty head of registered Holstein cattle are the pride of the 
Schoessows. 

Theodore Wilde and family live on the farm started by his great- 
grandfather. Another substantial, quaint stone house occupies this 
Mequon Township, Ozaukee County farm. There are forty head of 
fine Guernsey cattle. Situated on a hill, the view from the farmstead 
is said to be inspiring. 

On County trunk X, north of Waupun, is the farm owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. P. W. Atwood which was purchased by Mrs. Atwood’s great- 
grandfather, Joel Savage, in 1848. 
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Valentine Accola, Sr., purchased his farm in the town of Sumpter, 
Sauk County, in 1848. It is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Giese, the latter his granddaughter. 

Another 1848 farm was bought by Nick Meyer in the town of 
Newton, Manitowoc County. His son William later lived on the farm, 
and it is now owned by the grandson of the original owner, Erwin 
Meyer. 

In the southern part of the State, southwest of Darlington, is located 
the farm of Mrs. Clara Martin which she operates with her son 
Orville. It has been managed throughout the century by the Martin 
family, never having been in charge of a renter. 


The churches, too, are marching on. The Allenville Community 
Baptist Church recalled its founding date—100 years ago—on June 12 
and 13. On Saturday, memorial services for former members were 
conducted by the Rev. LeRoy Day, Delavan. The Rev. R. D. Pierce, 
Boston, was the guest speaker on Sunday. The Rev. L. M. Sizer was 
in charge of the plans for the observance. 

Three Methodist churches had special commemorations during the 
spring. At Evansville, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Madison, delivered 
the centennial sermon on Sunday, April 11, with other services 
continuing throughout the week. Fall River had special services on 
May 30 and 31, marking the 104th anniversary of its founding. The 
completion of 109 years of progress in the Hebron area was recalled 
by the Methodists on Sunday, June 18, when Dr. Roy A. Sturm, 
Evanston, Illinois, preached the anniversary sermon. 

The beginning of the First Evangelical United Brethren Church 
of Sheboygan occurred in the 1830’s. A mission was established in 
1848. A week-long series of gatherings in early April marked the 
anniversary. The Rev. K. W. Krueger has been the pastor since 1943. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NOTES 


Several Wisconsin communities have recently acknowledged their 
debt and their loyalty to a group of retiring school teachers. Good 
wishes for happy years of retirement were expressed at banquets, 
luncheons, special programs, receptions, and of course with the 
presentation of gifts. The list of vacationers, with the years devoted 
to the teaching profession follows: Mrs. Sadie Madsen, Black River 
Falls, 35 years; Miss Jessie Tullis, Brooklyn, 45 years; Miss Josephine 
Maloney, Milwaukee, 50 years; Miss Alma Heldstab, Platteville, 24 
years on the faculty of Platteville State Teachers College; Miss Amber 
McCane, Waukesha, 45 years; Miss Pearl Chamberlain, Waupaca, 
47 years; Miss Claire McGregor, Waupaca, 42 years; Mrs. E. W. 
Gurley, Waupaca, 30 years; Miss Anna Gossel, West Bend, 4914 
years; Miss Ella Kuelthau, West Bend, 324% years; and Miss Roxana 
Knapp, West Bend, 47 years. 
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The Algoma Record Herald had a seventy-fifth birthday on June 12. 
Its first editor was George W. Wing, the present editors are Harry 
and L. C. Heidmann. During the years their newspaper has been 


awarded an impressive number of honors in competition with other 
papers. 


The First National Bank of Chippewa Falls observed three-quarters 
of a century of service to its community in mid-May. The Herald- 
Telegram, May 21, carried a series of special historical articles in a 
section of its paper together with messages from many firms in 
Chippewa Falls and the surrounding communities, congratulating the 
bank on its birthday anniversary. 


O. H. Kundert, seventy-five-year-old chief of the Monroe volunteer 
fire department, resigned during the spring, after fifty years of 
service. His record is excellent which is proven by the low fire losses 
in the city. The banner-year was 1940 when the total loss was only 
$700. He was elected president of the Southern Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois Firemen’s Association in 1946. 


The Jefferson Banner on April 15 carried some recollections of the 
beginnings of the “Cattle Fair” or Der Viehmarkt. Each month the 
fair attracted great crowds to Jefferson when horses were brought 
to be shod, and the family shoes were left at the cobbler’s for repair. 
The housewives sold dried apples, home-cured meats and sausages, 
maple syrup, sorghum, butter, and even home-made bread. Butter 
packed in jars sold for 17 and 18 cents a pound, and chickens “on 
the hoof” could be had for from 13 to 20 cents a pound. Even the 
hired man came dashing to town with his own driving horse and 
buggy, or cutter; he impressed the girls with his equipage, and likely 
as not ended up by marrying one of them. Mrs. John Bender who 
operated the Wisconsin Hotel was known to have served dinner to 
100 persons, charging 25 cents for the meal. 


In the early years of the Mapledale School District, in the Waupun 
vicinity, $120 took care of the year’s costs of educating about forty 
children. The secretary's records disclose that the teacher received $18 
a month for the winter term and $10 a month for the summer term. 
She boarded at the homes of the children attending. The schoolhouse 
cleaning-bill amounted to $1.00. 


Almost half a century of work with the United States postal de- 
partment by one family was completed on March 1 when Mrs. Carrie 
M. Grunseth resigned as postmistress at Ingram. When the settle- 
ment was a thriving lumbering town, B. A. Grunseth became its post- 
master in the fall of 1901. Upon his death six years ago, his wife 
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took charge of the post office. She recalls the large sawmills and busy 
lumber camps in early Rusk County. 


Fred “Rickey” Werdin completed fifty years of service with 
the Ripon Knitting Works on April 28. He was honored by plant 
officials and employees who presented him with a gold watch, the 
first one he had ever owned. He isn’t thinking of quitting, and 
emphasized his workmanship by telling the reporter that during the 
fifty-year stretch he had never been called into the office for unsatis- 
factory work. 


Mrs. Johanna Kanis, “Grandma Kanis,” a resident of Wilmot, 
Kenosha County, reached her 100th birthday on March 29. She is a 
native of Germany, and settled with her family in Wilmot in 1883. 
An “open house” at the home of her granddaughter, Mrs. Adolph 
Marcussen, where she resides, marked her birthday anniversary. 


III. OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Swedish centennial celebrations in twelve Midwestern states 
were centered on the dedication of a bronze plaque in the village 
square at Chenequa, Waukesha County, Wisconsin, which marks the 
first Swedish settlement in this area, begun by Gustaf Unonius and 
his associates. The unveiling occurred on June 18, when Professor 
Gunnar Westin, Upsala University, delivered the dedicatory address. 
The National Swedish Centennial Association is headed by Dr. Conrad 
Bergendorff, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. 


WANTED—The Society will pay 50 cents each for the follow- 
ing numbers of the Wisconsin Magazine of History: September for 


the years 1942, 1944, and 1946. 





